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VILEM MATHESItJS AS FOBEKXJNITEB 
OF COOTEASTIVE LmGUISTIC STODI^ ■ 



Josef Yxqwlek 

UnivcrMMy Of Prnffue 



7ilem Mathesms (1882-^1945) haa been UMy wall knowm-t^rida clreles 
of Imgiiists, both in fail own county and abroad, m the found&%^ t^ i'raigu© 
Linguistic grotip and as the first president of ths'fc&gu©^ I^^slic CItcIq 
(from its fbnndation in 1926 until his death), Lt«a kooTO^hs^ tikn hj| c^ntrf^ 
bntion to modem linguiatic thintbg, vnth the? exceplion of lome of fii pliono-. 
lexical papers, mainly those which ©trained some quanti^re a^aWj^^of pho- 
noiogieal problemi. Eapecially his progfammatic ta^ on thej potent^fy of ths 
phenomena of la^^age, going back to as early a^ 1911 when i^'wB^^^ irk 
one of the sittings of the Eoyal Czech Society of Scifficts, was^^ ftmain 
TirtuaUy nalmown outeido his eoratry because it w&b publiihed- o^^n^^ch 
(Mathesius 1911, its translation into warld Iraguagoi wm to ap^ar%i% hdf 
a century later: into English in 1964 into Bu^ian in 1967). \, %. 

In the said talk Mathesius cmpi^tically itreMed, four years befor^ th© 
publication of F. de Saussuie's Omm (IMB), the nece&sity of itadying langiiag© 
synchronistically, and pointed out the importance of synchroiiio Osbillation in 
any language system. As Matheiias demon&tmted., it m exactly the fact faf 
this oscillation which is able to contribute to the solution of^me problems 
of general linguistics, e.g, the problem of the independence ©f tb© word within 
the sentence, the question of whether isdi^daal parts of speech can claim 
their specilie depees of stress, etc. Amwem to such problemt^wep^miulated 
by Mathesius in terms of tendendes obfcamiEg in this or ^a^ pi^icular Im- 
guage: such tendencies do not operatic absolutely and constmtly li^e physical 
laws but neTerthelees beoome mmif^ted clearly and ti^ir^^tenc© can 
be demonstrated by statistical methods. In this way^ i^^/m0^'we^ on© of 
the fi^it scholars to perceive tiiat tynchrony is not Idciitical static rigidity 
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but thats, even if Tiewed synchronicaily, language is alwa\-s ''in a state of 

But there is another braiich of modern linguistic reaearnli which can claim 
to haiTB had Mathasius as its forerimiier, if not initiator, and th-tt is the bcajich 
no w tormad contrastiTe lingmstics. Mathesius himself, of course, used somewhat 
different tarmlnology. The method he called one of analytical comparison, and. '?^'^' 
the result obtained by it he termed ''linguistic characterQlogy'V (It should 
b© added that Mathesius' Czech and Slovak folio wera usually fifnote the method 
itself as 'confrontationarj because in their view the t^rm 'contrastifre- nppeaw, % 
to put excessiTe emphasis on the differences of the compared langiiigo syr^f .-.^^ 
teniB, while the term used by themselyes iinpliea an analysis taking into cro- ' 
sideration both the difiFerences and the c^orrespondences of the ^id systemi). 

Although Mathesius had been always, from th© very begianing of his soho- * 
larly mrGBT, deeply interested in the synohronistio analysis of the phenomena 
of language, his activity in the area mm t-ermed contrastive linguistics was to 
become his main preoccupation only in the mid mneteen-twenties, when hr 
had completed the fourth decade of his life. If one siu'veys the bibliographical 
list of Mathesius' writmgs until 1023, one will find in it an imposing number 
if detailed and delicate analyses of Slodem English grammatical phenomena, 
raamljr sjmtactiCj but hardly any specimen of a truly contrastive analysis, 
systematieally confronting Enghsh with Czech or any other language. During 
the said period^ Mathesius was alio very aotiTO in the field of the histo^ of 
English Mterature, as is eloquently demonstrated, among other things, by two 
volumes of his (unfinished) Hwtory of Er^Uah LUerature (Mathesius 1910— 
—1916). As a matter of fact, one can say that# Mathesius was brought to his 
systematically contrastive research by what was his peraonal misfortune but 
what in the end proved to be somathing. like blessing in disguise, ^ 

What happened was that, some time in 1934, Mathesius was suddeniy 
afflicted by virtual loss of sight: a severe disease of the retina made him unable 
to read for ithe rest of his lifetime, and he had to depend on the help of his 
student assistants or of the membera of his family. This severe bloWj which 
would have completely disabled most seholars, meant for Mathesius only a 
change of the style of his work and in the choice of his themes. Very uaturalljj ' 
li© had to abandon his vvork in English litera^ history and to concentrate 
iipon linguistic research. Even there, however, a basic reorientation \vas neces- \ 
mry. Unable to analyse written texts, Mathesius was becoming more and more 
attracted by spoken language materials, and these were, underatandably, most- 
ly drawti from Czech, which was not only his mother tongue but also the ^ 
language to the impact of which his hearing had been most Intensely exposed. 

^ this context, one can hardly regard as an accident that after the first 
Jtfath^ius' paper discuMing a point taken from colloquial Ozeoh (Matheslua 
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1923) his bibliopfaphyi shoOT that, as Mathesiiis penetrati^ more and 
more deeply into Bohemistio problems, his s^Qhronistioally orientated Im- 
guktie approach was increasingly attracted by the newly ©merging poisibi- 
lities of a non-Mstorical ^mparigon of EngUsh and other language, mainly 
the linguist's mother tonga©. It was only natural that, guided by this nBw 
ooncreta e^rience, Mathedus' mind logically tended to an attempt at draw» 
ing some coniuquences from it on a higher, more abstract leyel: Mathesius 
tried to formulate soma consistent theoretical basis which might serre both 
as an interpreter of the results ali^ady obtained and as a guide on the way 
leading to further results of the kind. 

Mathesius' first formulation of such a thaoretioal basis was presented again 
in a Czeoh paper published fouj jmm later (Mathesius 1927)/ The important 
which its author himself attached to the issues treats in it is clearly eridenced 
by the fact that Mathesius did not h^itate to present its modified English 
Tersioa at the First International Oo^^ of Linguists in The Hague in 1928 
(of. Mathesius 1929a). It wiU be recalled that one of the eruoia! questions 
addressed to the participants of the Congress by its organizers conc^rn^ the 
formulation of appropriate methods which could be effectively used for descrip- 
tions of language. Mathesius believed to haT© found such an appropriate method 
in his approach of analytical comparison whose application was to result in 
the linguistic characterolo^ of the examined language. The presentation of 
Math^ius' arguments at the Congress was evidently succ^ful, even if in the 
foUo^ng decade the practical application of the principles exposed in this 
paper was not to hnd too many foUowei^ outside Mathesius' own country. 
One can only speculate whether this relative failure was due to the clrcumstanca 
that, at the same Congr^, the greatest success was scored by Trubetzkoy*s, 
Jakobson*s and KarcevsWj's presentation of basic principles of phonology. 
Brilliant as they undoubtedly were, they may have had the effect of shifting 
Mathesius' idea of linguistic characterology to something like the second plane. 
On the other hand, it should be recalled that Mathesius' theses fitted very 
well with those of the Russian scholars. The fact that Matheiius, Trubetzkoy, 
Jakobson and Karcevskij (together with two outstanding representatives of 
the Geneva School, Bally and Sechehaye) umted their theses in a joint pro- 
posal, unanimously approved by the rbngress, gives evidence to the mutual 
consistency, and ind^d complementariness, of the said theses. The main fea- 
ture that united them all was the functionalist approach of the facts of langua- 
ge, and it was exactly this feature that made it possible, a year later, to incor- 
porate Mathesius' ideas into the framework of the Circle's collective theses 

» It was publiahed in 1947 by the English Department of Charles University, P» 
gue, together with the Prague Linguistic Cirele, 
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(Oerole lin^stique da Prague 1929) which were then presented to the Firet 
Intemational Congress of Sla^^sta held in Pragne that y^r. 

As a matter of fact, the whole action 2b of the said thwas {entitled * 'Re- 
cherche snr la mot et le groupement des mots'', and ''Thiorie dm proc4dis 
^st^matiqiie") were formulated by Mathesius on the basis of his earlier pro- 
position presented at The Hague. It also deserve to be n^^ 'ed that in the intro- 
ductory section of the theses (lb) it is said expressly: ' j^a. tache la plus pres- 
santa et auisi la plus negUgie de la linguistique slave est ... de formuler les 
charaetiristiques des languages slares actuelles'S and it is added that unless 
one proceeds in this way any study of SlaTonie languages which might claim 
deeper significances is absolutely impossible. Ifj despite the warnings the 
functionaUst principles declared by the Prague thases were to be overvvhelming- 
ly followed only in the domain of phonological studies^ while the goal set 
by Mathesius was to remain, at least outside Mathesius* own country^ in the 
backgroimd, this was probably due to the abova-mentioned attractiveness of 
phonological analysis and to the fact that phenomena of the phonic level 
appeared to be more easily analysabJe than those of the 'higher' languaga levels, 
inasmuch as facts of meaning do not interefere with the former as much as 
with the latter. 

Even nowadays, Slathesius" arguments presented at The Hague are well 
worth reading. A distinctive line is drawn in them between linguistic charac- 
terology and descriptive grammar: '*If it is the tf^k of the descriptive grammar 
to gi\^e a complete inventoiy of all formal and functional elements existing 
in a given language at a given stage of its developments linguistic charactero- 
lo^ deals only with the important and fundamental features of a given lan- 
guage at a given point of timCj analyses them on the basis of general iinguisti^j 
and tries to ascertain relations between them'' (1929a: 56). As a basis of such 
CO mparative analysis Mathesius recommends mainly t^ study of the ways in 
which "common grammatical fimctions^re expr^secl^^ It should be pointed 
out here that this functionalist basis of contrastive research is a matter of 
fundamental importance because it guarantees the highest possible degree of 
objectivity in dealing ^ith examined language materials. Since the communica- 
tive needs can be regarded as roughly identical in the commumties using \iw 
compared languages* one can treat them as a safe background against which 
the characteristic differences of the compared languages will distinctly stand 
out. Without such a firm functionalist basis the contrastive comparison might 
easily lose its way in a purely subjective selection of the items to be comparedj 
and the results might then be of doubtless value. 

In the following section if his Hague talk Mathesius examines the prehistoiy 
of the effort at the estabUshment of lii^uistic characterology. He adduces here 
mainly two lines of development leading to this goal. One goes back to theore- 
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tiaims like Humboldt and later on, Stoithal, Msteli mA Hack. The othw Um^ 
is orieatated more pi^ctl^Uy, towMds s^IiatiQ instruction pdntmg out thm^ 
chmct^sMc {mtmm of a foreign kngu^ for the use of natiTe leamere of it. 
As authors whoso work is particularlj illustfatiYe of ttds approach Jtothodns. 
mmtioiis especially Strohmeyer and Ajonittin; also som© a^cts of the to- 
tings by Max rteutechbein and Otto Jaspersan are adduc^ as eontaining some^ 
valuable materials TOUtributing to the linguistia eharacterolo^ of Modem 
Englirt. For all such analogies, Mathesius' o^'n conception of his charaeterol^ 
is unique for the author s effort at a consistently functionalist approach, dis- 
tancing itself both from the psychologistic haziness of the former of the two- 
abo^ jiantloned lines of davelopment, aoid of the descriptivist praeticlsm 
often inherent in the eifort of the latter. What he himself had in mind is vbtj 
clearly domonstrate J in the third part of his Hague talk. 

In it Mathesius produces evidence for an important diflference that can be- 
found between Modem English on the one himd and modem Slavonic languages, 
(including Czech) on the other, eon^rning the different functions of the gj^m^ 
matical subject in these two types of language. While in Modem Czech it 
still denotes, essentially, the doer of the action (as it clearly did in ancient. 
todo-European languages)^ in Modem English its function has been altered 
into one denoting the theme of an uttw^oe (in the terminolo^^ of some scho- 
lars, the topic, as opposed to the comment). In Mathesius' opinion, this altera- 
tion accounts for the frequent use in Modem English of the passive voice as. 
oppos^ to the active found in compamble sentences of Modern Czech (e.g. 
/ Mvm't €vm bBett alhiced to meet any of the company — Ani mi nedovoUH jm 
8€ seihat a mkgm z ti spokonosti). Admittedly, in sentences of this kind th©^ 
speaker who experioncca the content of the uttemn^ Is the most fearible start- 
ing point in wortling such experience. 

This explanation of the use of passive constractions in English is borne out^ 
by the notorious Modem English instances in which the subject of a passive^ 
sentence arose by transformation of an indirect object of a ooiresponding 
active sentence (such as, e.g. in / have been toM as opposed to Sekli mi), and 
by a number of other, equally interesting gmmmatiiml features of Modem 
EngUsh all of which can, in the end, be accounted for by the difference of 
functions of the subject in Modern English on the one hmd and in Modem 
Czech on the other. It should only be added that more detaili of this diflference 
can be found also in the enlaced German version of Mathesius' paper which 
he wrote for a representative German Unguistie periodical after the Hague- 
Con^sfi (Mathesius 1029b). 

In the following decade and a half Mathesius wrote a series of papera in 
which he subject^ to contrastlve analysis various points of English and Czech 
grammar. One of them which especially attracted his attention waa the issue- 
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word-order in English and Czech sontences to which he deToted, among 
other contributions, a paper of basic importance (Mathagius 1042) which has 
preaerTad its ralue nntil the present day.- As a Yary essential part in the study 
-of word-order is played by the principle of the functional sentence pe^pectiye 
{which istinguishes in the sentenca two main communicatiTO component parts, 
the above mentioned theme, oppOBed to rheme-eorrespondingi respectively, 
to 'topic' and 'comment' of some scholars), also other papers by Mathesius 
concerning this other issu© deserve to be registered here {especially Mathesius 
1939a, 1941a). Another field of problems which attracted Mathesius* attention 
was that of comparatiye lexicology (see especially Mathesius 1940). Needless 
to say, also many other paperi %\Titten by Mathesius^ even if they do not deal 
c^xclusively T^ith contrasti%"e, but still with general linguistic issues, contain 
many references to details thrownng some new light on the linguistic character- 
ology both of English and of Czech (and occasionally ^ also of other languages, 
mainly German, see, e.g., Mathesius 1936a, 1937, 1939b). 

Throughout his life Mathesius had hoped to wita a synthetizing monograph 
which would summarize and systematize all the partial contributions scattered 
over his numerous papers, both English and Czech, A foretaste of such a volume 
he gave to the Czech public in a booklet containing an enlarged veraion of his 
twelve broadcast talks by which he had accompanied a radio courae of Engliih 
broadcast from Eadio Prague in the mid nineteen-thLrties (Mathesius 1936b), 
The booklet contains twelve ve^ instructive chapters, t^itten in an easy, clear 
style and explaining to a Czech learner of English the most characteristic 
structural features by which Modern English differs from Modern Czech, It 
starts from the discussion of issues of phonolo^ and graphemics, continues to 
deal with matters of grammar (where special attention is paid to differences 
between English and Czech in syntax, in the verbal system and, last but not 
least, in the nominal tenor of the English sentence as opposed to the verbal 
tenor characteristic of Czech), and concludes with an illuminating chapter 
pointing out the differences between English and Czech extralingual realities. 
^Only in passing it should be remarked that Mathesius' booklet was meant as 
an introductoiy volume to a series treating also other languages in an analogous 
manner. And indeed, some six years later another volume of the series was 
compiled by a young expert in German which in many ways was to prove 
Tery helpfiil to learners of that language (ITosil 1942). 

Unfortunately, the above-said Mathesius' booklet was not to be followedj 
"within Mathtisiufj' lifetime, by the bigger volume he had intended to write* 
An excessive lount of other duties^ pedagogical as well as scholarly, had 



* ^is value was most aonvineingly demonafcrated by J. Firbaa (1962), whose Czech 
jpaper, Yery eignifiaantly, was given the same title as that of MathesiuB (printed in 1942)« 
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pMTOnted the ierioiisly handlaapped writer to raallza his plams, especially 
ahkm bm eyeiight troubles were to be jcincd by an onizmg disaaie of the 
tuberDulosis of ipine. Only in his uniyersity oourses, so far ss ww Mb to 
giTe them, he continued to derelop his theoretical Tiew^. ^nd to illustrate tham 
with well-ohosen, earefully excerpted examples. He n^v^r gare up hope to pre- 
pare this eouMe for print, the more so t lat or^ of his scudeat aMiatante, Karal 
Haii, who regularly attended Mathesiiirj* course in the year 1935/36, provided 
his teacher with a typewritten verbatim record of the Isi tures he had attended 
in it. On the basis of this text Mitheafus had hoped t«:> edit, ab some future 
time, his own, authorized rersion of these chapters i . . publicacion purposes. 
But except for some isolated corrections in a few ^\cm of tbi £.i?;t, he was 
neFer to find the time necessary for this. 

After Mathesius' untimely death in .ipril 1945, at a relatiyaly Li.rly age of 
63, Hais' typescript was diicOYered among the manusorlpta the dberv. jfd scholar 
had left behind. Although it was only too obvious thhit in its p rase r red form 
it could not be submitted to print it was agreed that, il subjeotei to detailed 
editorial work, it might obtain a ihape aocaptable fir publioatior- purposes. 
The present writer was then entrusted with this honourable but rery diffi- 
cult tasfc, which also included the compilation ofadetaliodeory-meutary bring- 
ing the discussed issues up to date. He completed the reTlsioa of the text 
as weU as the compUation of the commentary in the autumn of 1949* But for 
various reasons of teclmical character the manuscript could only go to press 
in 1960. This, naturally, called for a new careful region of the test as weU as 
for the compilation of a new commentaiy; finally, a yaar lato;, poat tot discri- 
mina rerum, the Tolume appeared in print (Mathesiui^ 1061), 

The book is divided into two seofcions, the firat of which discusses problems 
of naming (in Mathesius' terminology, Tunctional Onomatology') and the 
other one deals with the problems of combining naming units into utterances 
(in Mathegius' tarminology, *FuE.ctional Syntax*). Although it stiU bears the 
aigns of the pedagogical motiYation of many of its formulations, the book can 
be said to present an undistorfced idea of Mathesius" conception of what he 
called analytical comparison of languages and of what ha himself expected 
to find in a 'linguistic characterology' of a concrete Jiv-Jng language. 

Compared with the booklet of 1936, Matheaius' Ug^r monograph does not 
deal with facts of the phonic and graphemic leTel, aad i»LiO remarks on the 
d^erences in the E^lish and Csech extralinguy4 realitie.^ hisTe been dropped. 
Those sections of the manuscript which dealt T^ ith iihonic and graphemic data 
were highly^ antiquated and their publieatit u t ould have been only of histo» 
rioal intepest. Contra^ to this, the section . d jallng with onomatologieal and 
aynteotical issues have pMervad their toi inaf. chararcter and in their entirety 
JTOsent a contraitive sketch which venr efEtnently contributes to the linguistic 
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charactaTology not only of Modem English but aJso of Modem Caeeh. It iSj 
therefore, hardly surprising that in the present-day period, charactemed by 
intense interest in contrastiTe linguiitics, it has been considered useful to ha-re 
Mathesius' posthumQusly published book accessible also t?D for^n scholars 
who so far have bean ignorant of it becauso of the language barri^^r, Thereforep 
the English version of the book was prepared by Dr Libuip L uSkovA in Prague 
and published in 1075, jointly mth Mouton and Co., by the Pragua publishing 
house Aoademia. It again contains an up-to-date commenta^ prepared by the 
present witer. It may be said that the English version of the book constitutes 
not only an interesting sppeimon of contrastive approach hut also a valuable 
addition to the study of the prehistory of contrastivo linguistic research at 
large, an addition %vhich to many contrastively orientated scholars of today 
has so far been hardly kno^Ti. 

Two iQOre points should be added which may put in stronger relief the 
crucial part played by Mathesius in the prehistory of contrastive linguistics. 
One of them is the fact that a majority of his direct or indirect pupils have 
continued working in the contrastive spirit inaugurated by their teacher. To 
mention just a few, Ivan Poldauf contributed not only a theoretical study on 
the importance of analytical comparison (Poldauf lfl54b) but also some concrete 
papers on particular grammatical issues (e.g., Poldauf 1964a, 1964); the present 
writer dealt -^ith the expi-ession of universal negation in English and Czech 
as well as with the preference in Modern English sentences of nominal expres- 
sion as opposed to the verbal trend of the Czech sentences, and also compared 
the formal and functional features of the English Possessive Case with Czech 
possessive adjectiveg (Vaehek 1947, 1961); Jan Firbas pointed out some notable 
differeneos ascertainable between the function of the finite verb in Modern 
English and Modem Czech in the context of his research in functional sentence 
perspective, and besides wrote a number of papers comparing the two languages 
also in other important points (Firbas 1902, 1063, 1064, 1968, 1976); finally, 
JiH Kramsky subjected to his analysis the quantitative aspects of phonology 
and grammar not only of English and Czech but also of many other languages 
(KrAmsky 1955, 1972). This brief list leaves unmentioned a number of younger 
Czech and Slovak Anglicists who follow in the footsteps of their seniors by 
upholding the well-established Czechoslovak traditions of synchronistic com- 
parison of English and their mother^ tongue (see, at least, A. Svoboda 1968, 
DuSkovd 1978), 

The other point that should be stressed in this connection is th^t analogoua 
trends of analytical comparison can be established in Czechoslovak linguistie 
research also outside the Anglicist domain, This is especially true of Czeehoslo» 
vak Russian studies where already in the mid nineteen-thirties one of the 
founding members of the ftague Linguistic Circle, Leontij V. Kopeekij based 
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iUs taztbo^ of Russian for st^dratg on a coatrastive meth^blo^^ 

appTMOh (KopecWJ 1034), This trardition has l^n aontinued ever mnm both 
in :^gu© (rf, B. HawAnek et aL, 1956) and in Bmo (oft Bauar--MrAiek-. 
£aia 1960). Amoi^ the scholars who work out the theoretical aspeots of this 
of resewoh on© should mention at least Vladimir Barnetj Oldf ioh Letta 
and Helena Bilieov4»KW4kovd; on the Slovak side, EUa SekaninoTA. From 
the domain of Geman studies we have already adduced the mam© of Jaroslav 
Nosil; herej too, the tradition has never been interrupted (The best known 
scholars working in this field are E. Benei, J. Povejlil, Z. MasaMk and others). 
It should also be noted that speeialists interested in the problems of the Vnn- 
tional Sentenoe Perspective in various languages discussed the involved issues 
in 1970 at MariAnski LAznS; their papera were published four years later, in 
a volum© of the proceedings of that meeting (F, Dane!, ed,, 1974), 

One more feature deserves to be underlined in this context. As is commonly 
knomi, present-day contrastive linguistics lays particular stress on the part 
played by contrastive linguistics in language teaching.^ It is interesting to 
note that the Prague scholars who employed the method of analytical oompa- 
rison never hesitated to deduce practical conclusions from their theoretical 
principles. On© of the domains of practical application here has often been 
that of language teaching. We have already pinpointed here above Mathesius* 
booklet by which he accompanied a radio course of English for Czech listenera. 
It should be added that a large number of Matheslus' pupils applied contrastive 
methods to teaching pu^oses in their own textbooks, both of English and of 
other languages (thus, e.g., Trnka 1927, Vachek 1946, Hais 1958, etc.). Nor 
has this activity been limited to practical issues; the most obvious proof of 
this has been the research in Eiror Analysis pursued by an adherent of the 
Prague functionalist whose name has already been mentioned here above, 
LibuleDu&ovA (seeDuikovA 1969, 1972, 1978, where problems ofe^or analysis 
are discussed from the functionalist viewpoint). Also in teaching Russian ana- 
logous trends of research may be found (here especially the mvmes of M. Za- 
tovkaiiuk. A, Sourkova, J. ZajfefcovA and others should be mentioned). 

The very incomplete survey of Czechoslovak aetlvitles in contrastive lin- 
guistic research ^ven here should show, in our opinion, veiy convincingly, 
that the seed sowi by Vil^m Matheslus more than fifty years ago has yielded 
rich crops. One can thus assert, without risk of exaggeration, that any survey 
of present-day contrastive research work %vould necessarily be incomplete if 



* Admittedly, some soliolara take excoption to tha uiefulnesa of contrastive lin- 
gujstii^ in 10 far as ita ability of predioting pupils' mistakes is concerned (see, ©,g., W, B. 
Lee 1912). to my ease, however, the importanee of the baakground of the mother tongue 
in the proom of l^^age teaching effia hardly be doubted. 
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it overiooked the CiechosIoTak participation in this Mnd of aotiYity, It ehould 
partipularly b© emphasized that also in this field, just m elsewhartj MflthMius 
figures as a foreninner of linguistic thinking which was to smerge abroad only 
in later decades* Besides, special stress must be laid on the fact that Matheiius* 
effort in this field does not constitute just a page of the past linguistic histo]^ 
of Czechosloyakia but rather a living tradition which has preserTed its Tital 
foroe and proved to be an inspiration for successive generations of linguists 
until the present day. 
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CONTEASTIVE GENERATIVE QRAMtfAR AND 
TBM PSYCHOLmGOTSTIO FALLACY 



A raoant development in the theo^ of ContTfutiTe Analysis is the proj^ra^ 
made by Etzb^owM (1976, 1977) to use ContrastiTe Generative Gmmmw 
(COG) to aooount for the process of dmplifi^tion in forei^ language lea^^, 
TUs proposal seems to be based on a fallacy similar to that whi^ oo^i^^ 
p^choUnguisties durii^ ^e eO*i, a blurring of the distinction between th© 
domains of the empiriaal and the fonnaL 

The distinotion is flrst briefly outlined here mth referenoe to TO, and thia 
disouMed with reference to CGQ, 

I 

In prinoiple at least, k^^age may be stuped from three points of viewi 
as a mental capacity (what people have in ^eir heads), as a bahavioury 
process or series of processes (what people do), or as a produot of this capadty 
and th^ pro^ses. Bescriptiomi^ theoretical models^ may be co^ruoted 
for any of th^ vieisi^ints. We havoi theo, tibe following set-up: 

A — Capacity A* Description of oapaoity 

B — Process Description of prooosa 

0 — Product 0* ^ Description of product 

(Beferences wiU be made to these $s A, A*, etc. in what follows.) 

The product is directly obs^vable (^unds^ etc.), ^e process^ are ohser- 
vable if they are external (UpSi hand movementg eto*)^ some are observable 
only tdth difficulty (neurologloal), and some seam umobs^able — so far 
at Imfft (oo^tlvo)j The capacity is bu^ely ^observable at the pr^mt time, 
but its ^dstence (notei not Its fom&) is leptimately infened from the prooeesea 

i Papm 
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«nd products it givefe rise to, TLeories of perforaance aim to desorib© A and 
mpeoisMy B, while 0 the uttemncea produced ^ has traditionally b^n 
cozLsidared tie object of deeription of grammar (C^), 

HowevOT, with the Choms^an notions of competence and explanatory 
adequacy, the emphasis given to language acquisition, and the adoption of 
intuition as an additional date-soure©, there has arisen and evident d^ire to 
extend the realm of grammar into the areas of A» and and to shift lin- 
guistics into psycholo^, (See Derwi^ 1973)* 

We now have two possible aims for ^ammar. One, the traditional one, 
is that grammar should describe the product alone, making no claims about 
how people produce or perceive utterance, nor about the form of their mental 
rapacity. The adequacy of such a grammar will be measured internally 
by the normal formal criteria far any soientiflo theory (consistency, espUcitness 
etc,), and externally, if it is explicit enough, by testing whether the rules it 
seto up do actually account for th© regularities of observed utterances. (It 
IS unnecessary to scorn such a grammar as being "merely" tasonomic: quit© 
apart from anything els© it can be invaluable In ptdagogieal application,) 
]to the second case, a grammar would seek to describe actual psychologiciJ 
procesies ajid capacities. As a branch of costive psychology it will be ex- 
pected to formulate its claims in such a way that they can be empirically 
tast^ like any other hypothesis m the behavioural sciences. We shall b© 
suspicious, therefore^ if this grammar mi^es claims which appear to be in 
principh not empirically refutable. (See e.g. I^onen 1978,) We would expect 
such a grammar to be experimentally based, closely linked to the study of 
memory, neurolinguistics, cognition, perception, etc. 

It needs to be recogmzed that th^ two t^es of description are quite 
distinct, ibi particular, the pro^sses involved in each are entirely difiteent, 
la the product grammar proc^es are purely formal, minh ai toose toown as 
t^rasforaation, substitution, derivation, etc., and the motivation for postu- 
lating them is given by the internal requiremente of the grammar. In the psy- 
diological grammar, on the other hand, process are behavioural, ^nuinely 
d^amic, they take place in time, and they are thus claimed to have a defiwte 
objective existence external to the theory. 

n 

What may be called t^e psycholinguistio falla^ was to mistake a product 
pWQmar for a ptychological pammar, to Msume that the formal procMses 
used by the product gmmmar were aetuidly describing the production and 
p^^tion process^ of iMgnage beha^our. Hmc© the flood of (often rather 
dubiotis) ^©rimente e.g, on the derivation^ thmrj of eomplexity, and the 
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ripiifiettc© of ©^rimintal ©^d©iic# offaimi the hypotheils (s^ e.g, Qlohm 
1968, ]topam 1971). The faJkoj further pi^jpagatdd Tbf early models of 
perfomacce or parts of pefformanae based on TO, such as those mi^egted 
by Wales and Marshall {ime) and Hall© and Stevens (1062). 

Hat this work was based on a fallacy was frequently pointed out, not lewt 
by Chosflsky himself, who had \mtten: "A generative pammar is not a model 
for a speaker or a hearer (...) When we say that a sentence hm a ^rWn 
derivation with repeat to a particular generatlva pammar, we say nothing 
about how the speaker or hearer might proceed, m some practical or efflcient 
way, to oonstruct such a derivation'* (1965 i 9). 

But the miiundeiBtandlng peMsted, and In 1868 Osgood could Writ©^^ 
**a trMsformational grammar is now being considered as a possible model 
for lan^age performance'' (1968 i 499), 

The confusion appears to have arisen firom Chomsky's own work (see 
Derwing 1973, e^ecially ch. 8). ajmpetence, together with the emphasis 
laid on the native speaker's intuitions does suggMt a capacity postulated in 
the mind, part of A. As In^am (1971) says: *'to refer to the p-ammar as 
describing the compotence of the speaker must imply that the rules of the 
linguist govern the behaviour of the speaker" (1971 t 344). And cOMtrueting 
a theory of grammar that aims at esplanatoiy adequacy ultimately means 
making "a hypothesis about innate schemata", about "th© nature of mental 
structures and proceases" (ChomAy 1965 : 27, 53). If these processes are 
mental ones, they must presumably take place in time and be genuindy 
dynamic. But in that case they are not the same as the stetic, purely formal 
processes of a product grammar, (Of course^ such fonnal processes^ esplicitly 
fomulated, are of the type that might be us^ to propamme a computer, 
a point which has been made many times and as many times refuted,) 

Thar© are fundamental ambiguities here, in the stated aims and claims 
of generative grammar, which can be resolved in three ways. First, TQ is 
to be taken purely as part of C*, a description of the product Cj in which case 
an infelicitous choice of terminolo^ hw led many psycholinguists up the 
garden path. This view of TQ is adopted e.g, by Lipidska (1974)- **TG is not a 
realistic theory but instrumentallstiCj i.e. is designed for the sake of ^n- 
venience in [the] description of languages" (1974 : 10), (See also Denring 
1973, Mdeaux 1971,) 

The second solution would be to inteipret TO as a part of A* and B^, 
in which case the problems are formidable. For example, it would have to 
formulate all its major claims in such a way that they could be empirically 
tested: you can test whether a given output-sentence is accepted as gmmma- 
tical, but how do you tmt whether a ^ven sentence is behavioumlly produoed 
in a given way, via a given set of transformatfons &om a pven deep struc* 
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tirol iuttd how is it to account for the difference between perceptiOQ and 
produotion? If generation is to be interpreted as behavioural production, 
what coiTOsponds to perceptionj decoding, in the grammar? It would also, 
of course, haTe to ej^Iain away the experimental ©videnca against aueh an 
interpretation. 

The third, least ratisfactoiy ^lution would be to assume that TG is in 
fafcct t^dng both to have its cake and eat it, to be both a product and a psy- 
ehological grammar, or simply to be vacillating between the two. What 
seems to happen in practice is that TQ focuses on the product 0, and its das- 
oription of 0 is juit puihed into A and B; theoretical and experimental con- 
tributions from psychology, neurology etc, hava little effect on ite form. 

Having said all this, it must nevertheless be stressed that one of the ways 
in which linguistics as a whole may develop is precisely in the direction of 
pByeholoEp^; psychological pammara are undoubtedly going to be more 
important in the long run, But at the present stage of the art we have a right 
to be suspicious about product grammars which are a priori claimed to repre- 
sent psychological reality, when they offer little empirical evidence for this 
or even appear to rule out in principle the possibility of their ever being 
empirically tasted. 

Ill 

Gontrastive Analysis is a way of describing uttemncei from two languages 
it is a part of 0*, A contrastive analysis may take the form of a contrastive 
generative grammar, such as that proposed by Kr^es^owski (1974). 

In Kr^szowski's CGG there are five levels of repreientation" ^> 

— semantic (fundamental meaning relations acting as input to sentence 
derivation) 

oategorial (where language-specific categories are assigned to the 

input) 

— syntactic (where transformations produce the basic linear order of the 
eategories) 

^ lexical (where lexioaliiation takes place) 

— post-lexical (where oosmefcic trangformations deal with minor categoric, 
oonoord, etc.)* 

These levels are connected to each other and to the dictionary by meani of 
formal processes such as trat^formation, mapping, lexicaUzatio n. 

I shall not ba ooncerned here with 030 as such (see van Buren 1976 for 
a detailed review), but with its proposed application to language learni^p 
for it is here that OGQ appdars to succumb to the psycholinguistio fallacy. 
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(I rrf(W to Kxz^Qw^ 1976, which also appoMs mor© or less unehangod as 
K^mmowdd 1077.) 

the study of leame^- ta^et langtiag© utter^ces there has recently 
ariam tt© notion of simplification (Eiehards 1976, Widdowson 1977, Cbrder 
1977). TMm is a^ed to be a bade stmte^ in the learner's approaoh to and 
Uie of the target language, underling for example the various psyehol^eal 
process^ auggested by SeUnker (1972), such as generalization, transfer, 
M oommunication strate^, etc. Thus Widdowson (op. eit.) claims that such 
proems are "tactical Tariations of the same underlying simplification stra- 
te^", and that these simplifying procedures "lie at the heart of communi- 
catiTe oompetence*- (op. cit., quoted in KMeszowski 1977:7), Corder suggests 
further that language learning may be seen as a process of complication, by 
means of which the early simplified codes, similar to those of pidgiiw and 
Creoles, are gradually elaborated into a standard code. 

In the light of the significance of these notions of simplifloation and com- 
plication, and recent aYidencE that tonsfer may not be as important as pre- 
Tiously thought, Kr^es^owski wondera whether these developments "suggest 
a further regreBS of relevance of OA conducted for pedagogical pu^oses" 
(1977 : 10). He goes on to imply that this need not be the case, since CGO can 
accommodate this "vertical" dimension of eompHcatton as well as its eatab- 
lished "horizontal" dimension of relations between nativa and target language; 
COG thus "seems to be well fitted for providing a fairly explicit account of 
the process of compHoatlon associated mth second language learning" ( 1 97 7 : 12), 
KrzasEOwsld then discusses how the simplified code of the learner can be 
described in terms of the place of lesicaUEation in the generation of a sentence^ 
how in principle CGQ could formulate the various complication routes from 
the simplified code to the standard language; and how it could account for 
certain errors by formulating a wrong complication route which had led to 
themp 

True, a code can be formally described in this way. But can "complication" 
and "simplification" be so treated! Are these terms as ambiguous as the TG 
use of %voTds like ^'process"? If they are HE^istic processes like generation, 
well and good: CGG can in principle be used to relate a simplified code to a 
complicated code, and suggest all manner of formal complication routes by 
which the latter may be derived from the former. But: are they not intended 
to be psychological procesies, part of what the learner do^ when he learns? 
Presumably, that is, the learns is understood to simplify toe ta^et language 
input for memoiy storage, to simplify what he faiows of the target language 
in his own production of it| and as learning procwJs he p^aduaUy "compli- 
cate" his ta^et lavage repertoire. Admittedly, even as psychologioal 
terms, complication and ttmpMeation are at the moment so wide that they 
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explain Tirtually nothing; yet it would surely m&m that they ar© indeed 
intended to be piychological, not formal, in which oase 000* ai a dasoflption 
of a product, can have nothing to say about them. 

On the one hand then, Ki^eaiowski seems to be trying to smuggle beha- 
yioural procesS53 into his product-description; on the other, genuine linguistic 
proi^ises are pushed out of the product=d©scription level onto the beha- 
TiouHbl process level Lexioalization, for example, is evidently no longer 
a part of the description of the code, but something the learner does: the 
depw of syntactic complication of a construction actually uttered by the 
learner is direetly dependent upon the stage of derivation at which the lmrn$f 
ImimUzea hia comtrucHon'' (1977 : 13, my italics). This looks like the psy- 
ohollnguistic fallacy again: an aspect of a formal deseriptioa of a product 
is being applied to the description of a behavioural process; formal generative 
processes are being taken to represent what goes on in the learner's head. 

This confusing of lii^uistlo and behavioural processes is even more ex» 
plieitly revealed when the two non-like terms appear in parallel as likes: 
"a foreign learner may ... lexicalize prematurely ... or he may pursue a com- 
plication route ..." (lop. oit.). 

Buw: what empirical evidence is there that a learner "lexlcalizes'* from 
a structure? More important, how could an experiment be set up to test this 
claim? OoiM one be set up? 

Apart from the suspicion that COG is trying to do the impossible here, 
the model proposed also projects a rather counter-intuitive image of the 
process of language learning, in particular of the learner's production of a 
target language utterance, since it claims that the learner at some .stage has a 
"lexically empty" target language construction available and then puts 
words into it. Is it not much more likely, on the contrary, that the learner 
starts off with words, choosing these first, and then tries to create a structure 
around them? (See e.g. BoHnger 1970.) To some extent at least, psrception 
may work in much the same way: i.e. the lexical itemsp the main content 
words, are regis terod and interpreted first, and then semantic, logical, situa- 
tional and structural cues are used to relate the items in an appropriate struc- 
ture. Full structural decoding may not even be necessary at all, and lexicali- 
zation seems an irrelevant notion here* (See e.g. Sutherland 1966, Oohen 1966, 
Kelly 1970, Carton 1971.) 

The blurring of the distinction between the formal and the empirical also 
leads to a confusing view of the practical relevance of CAj and its relation 
to Error Analysis. As a description of a product OA msy or may not make 
use of formal generative processes; the aims of Error Analysis, on the other 
hand, explicitly include the description of genuine behavioural processes such 
as transfer, generalisation, etc. OA has pedagogical relevance, therefore, in 
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toat it pro^dei inTalusWe information about tho omilaritiM and diffefeneea 
between the mother tongue and the ta^t lai^age, and it may thus sugg^t 
foimal (but not ©fficientj oauses for errora. (It is perhaps worth pointing out 
that pidagogimUy the most useful contraitiTe analyaes are probably the simple, 
surfaoe-struature ones advoeated by Twaddell baek in 1968.) However/ at 
least as it is done at present, OA Is not of direct beharloural releranee; it 
is not the right tool to descrlb© the leaming prooess^ 
Finally: a plague on all double-think terminology! 
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This paper treats sentences such as (1)— (4): 

(1) Hie more I thought of her, th© more I misled her. 

(2) Th© less h© gleepa, the more restless he becomes. 

(3) Im cej o niej myllalem, tym bardziej bylo mi jej br^. 

(4) Im mniej ipi, tym bardzlej staje sif niespokojny. 

The^ English eonstructions are formally marked by the OGOuireno© of two- 
ihe's (heneeforfch TT) followed by the comparative. Polish equiTalent sentence^, 
hare two formal markers im^tym, (hmceforth IT) each introducing a clsusa- 
and being followed by an adJectiTe inflected for the comparatiTe degree. 

Our disoussion rests on the assumption that equivalent cOMtructions in. 
any two languages have Identical semantio structure, even though on the 
surface they are different, cf, KrzesiowsU (1974), UpiAska (1975), Thus tha^ 
aemantio elements and situations dealt with in this paper are taken to b@^ 
figuring in the semantic base of both English and Polish, and possibly of aU 
languages, that is, they are taken to constitute a part of umveraal sem^tiO' 
organization. 

The present analysis is broadly located within the framework of generative^ 
semMties. Accordingly, a semantic relational structure underljdi^ TT and 
IT constructions ^11 be proposed, and a step-by-step derivation establishing: 
a relationship between semantio configurations and observable surface sen- 
tences will be indicated. 

It is also assumed that lexical insertion rules apply at various stages of ^ 
the derivation, replacing portions of a trm that teminate in semmtio matCTi^ 
by complexes of synteotic and phonolopcal material, ot McCawley (1968).. 
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SEMAOTnO PROPERTIES OF THE^THE AJm IM-TYM CONBraUCTlONB 

What w© intend to iay about the somantio chaFaotoristici of the con^ 
Structioni in question will largely be based on our earlier diicusslon of TT 
constructions, of* Post (1977). 

In pre-transforinational gramniar of English, sentences like (1^2) wor© 
clasiified with other complex sentences. Some grammarians troat them as 
•constructions of proportionate agreement (Curme 1931, Poutsma 1914, 
Quirk ©t ah 1972). Others like Jesperaen (1940) and Gi^ebieniowski (1964) 
think they are adverbial clauses of parallelism; Qanshina & Vasilevskaya 
<1964) subsume them under the clais of adverbial clauses of compariion. 

In standard grammars of the Polish language, IT's are assumed to be 
adverbial clauses of degree and measure (IClemensiewicz 1957, Szober 1947), 
In a recent work on adverbial clauses (Ampel 1976), it is suggested that IT 
^sentencei, being adverbial in functioUj define degree of intensity through 
comparison. To our Imowledge, there does not exist a detailed discussion of 
semantic and syntactic aspects of IT constructions in the Polish grammar. 

Even a superficial examination shows that TT's and IT's have certain 
formal characteristics in common. Thus, the subordinate clause regularly 
precedes the main clause in both languages. The constituent clauses open 
with the formal markers the4he in English and im4ym in Polish, whichj in 
turn, are followed by coniparaHve+NP+VP, We conclude then that the 
<^orresponcrjng constituent clauses in English and Polish have the same gross 
structure o. they are congruent in the sense of ]&^eszowiki (1971), 

(5) a. the-Comp— NP^VP, the— Comp— NP-YP 
b). im— Comp— NP-VP, tym— Comp— NP-VP 

We also suggest that the4hB and im4ym are syntactic coirelates of the same 
semantic material. The justification for this claim will be presented below. 

Crucial to our discussion of TT constructions was the historical source 
of their formal markers. Some grammarians argue that neither of the tMa 
is a development of the old definite article (Jespersen 1940, Curme 1931, 
House & Harman 1946). Jespersen holds that one of the iMa is a development 
^f py, the OE instrumental of the determinative pronoun that. The other 
th$ originates from the relarive >e. In Curme's opinion the tMa are the OE 
double determinative. The first the is u determinative; i,e. neuter instrumental 
oase of the determinative pset. The serand the Is a demonstrative >£et. House & 
Harman maintain that the Urn's in OE were the instrumental case of the de- 
monstrative pgit. In Jespersen's interpretation the two IMs mean -*by how 
much ^ by so nauch", while in Curme's they have the meaning akin to "in 
that degree — in that degr^", House & Harman propose "by that much — by 
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that muoh" to render the meaaing encoded in the ihB% Aocordingly, a sen- 
tence like (6) BBdm% to mean aomsfching like (7): 

(6) The mofe money he makai, the more he wants. 

(7) In that degree: he makei more money, in that degrea he wj.nts lUDre, 

Sinoe im tym are the Polish counterparts of the English ihs'a, we suggest 
they mean **(o) tyle ^ (o) tyle sarno^\ Thus, the Polish equiTOlent of (6) 
fihould be interpreted ai in (9): 

(8) Im wifoej zarabia, tym wigoej pragnie. 

(9) (o) tyle; zarabia wlgcej, (o) tyle samoi ^mgnie wifceJ. 

Considering the origin and the meaning of the the'a we hypothesize that 
the relationship between the degrees of p^perttes encoded in the conitituent 
clauses of (6) and (8) is that of equality. But suoh an assertion of identity as 
holding between invariant ralues of properties contradiots a univeraally 
recognized dynamic character of TO and IT conatructions. Jespersen (1910 : 
3 80) says that TT's indicate a ^'parallel increase in two interdependent cases'*. 
Ampel (1976 : 86) observes that IT's ^^deftne the degree of a property as 
changeable and dependent on another property'^ i It is plausible then that 
in sentences like (1—4) one has to do with a change of two qualities, cases, 
propositions etc* 

Now we shall attempt to reooneile the apparently static statement of 
identity holding in TT^s and IT's with their in^Hoit dynamism. To show this, 
we propose to examine the following sentences: 

(10) The wealthier he grewj the sbingier he seamed 

(11) Im bardziej byl bogaty, tym bardzlej stawal sif sfc^py. 

In keeping with the aboTO, we suggest that in (10) and in its Polish equiyalent 
(11) two scales are invoh-ed; i.e. the scale of waalthiness/zamoinoioi and the 
scale of stingineas/skiipatwa. (10) and (11) asserb, among other things, that 
his being stingy/sk^pym has a degree, and his being waalthy/zamoiny also 
has a degree. These degreaB, howarer, are not constant Falues but are subject 
to change; i.e. any change on the first scale is aocompaniei by a change on 
the other scale. If we now rapresDrifced t\w inoraasa of waalfchinBii/zamDi^ojoi 
as an imaginary movement along the axis of waalthiness/zamoznoici from 
point to point, then each of the degreaj of wealthinesi/zamD&noiGi would 
have its correjpDnding degree of sbinginess/sk^pstwa. Graphically, this might 
be repreiented as in (12): 



* ... mogq, okrellad stopien eechy jako zmiennyi lalazny od innej ceohy. (Ampel 
1B76 1 86). i J \ ^ - 
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(12) TTOalthinass/iamoinojfi stinginess/sk^pstwo 

^a-i ..,.,.yn=i 

Si ............yi 

X" ^ y 

where arrows indicate the direotion of the change. It follows from the diagram 
that the quantities of the proporties at any Xn and the coireaponding y^ 
are larger than the respective quantities of the properties at Xn-j and yn=i . 
Needless to sayj th© quantitties at the starting points of the movement along 
the axes; i.e. x and y, are i^elevant. They can be identical but not necessa^ 
rily so. 

In our earlier paper (Post 1977)^ we suggested that the quantitative in- 
crease of two qualities measured at any of the corresponding points along 
the dimensions involved is identicaL More precisely j the increased quantity 
of wealthiness/^amoEnoici at Xj is equal to the increased quantity at yj the 
increased quantity at Xg is equal to th© increased quantity at yg; the increased 
quantity at xs is equal to the increased quantity at ys. It would seem then 
that at every point along the axes we have the relation of equality holitoig 
between the coiTesponding quantities of properties ^ the total semantic content 
of TT"s and IT's being a **sum" of n comparisons of identity. 

However, there is a different view on between what and what the identity 
relationship holds. In Zandvoort's opinion what TT's express is **that two 
qualities increase or decrease at an equal rate" (Zandvoort 1068 : 224). Thus 
in TT's and IT's either 1) quantitative increase of two qualities is equal j 
or 2) the rate of quantitative increase of two qualities is aquaL 

In Post (1979) we subscribed to view 1. As far as the second view is con- 
cerned, we hypothesized that the relation of identity remains unchanged 
under the condition that the degrees of properties change at the same rate, 
and proposed that asserting thu propositions of (1-^ 4) presupposes the same 
as to the rate, chaise in the interdependent eases described in the main and 
subordinate clauses respectively. 

Since writing the mentioned papery wa have come to believe that view 2 
is the correct one. The chief reason for the change of our opinion is that the 
majority of the speakers of English that wa consulted find the second inter- 
pretation conasponding with their own understanding of the meaning of 
TT"S* What's morej they consider view 2 as more realistic, while the foraaer 
as improbablep though not impossible. 

Having subscribed to view 2, we feel obUged to explain how we interpret 
Zandvoort's phrate at an Bqmd raiB, In our discussion; rate will be denoted 
by the semantic predicates INOTEASE and DECREASE, Equal is a derived 
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•emaatic relationship meaning SAm QUANTITY. ^ Thus the eipreaaion 
oi an equal rate mmm to ua BomBthing Uko "the quantifr^p of the inoreMe 
desonbed m the main clause ia the aame as the quantity of the inorease des- 
cnbed m the subordinate clause. But recaU that in TT and ED eonstrootions 
we already deal with the quantities of properties (wealthinws/aamoinold 
and stmginess/^patwo in (10) and (11) respeotively). These remMka seem 
to mdioate what a weU-formed aemantio representation underlying the eon- 
struotions m question should be like. At this stage of the diflousBlon, we en- 
visage the obUgatory part of such a representation as something approximate 
to (12), for Ei^llsh, and (13) for Polish: 

(12) the quantity^ of the increase, of the quantityi of the property, is 
the same as the quantityd of the inoreaaei of the quantityi of the 
property^. 

(13) lioidfl wzrostu* cechy fjest taka sama jak iloida wzrostuj iloioij cechy;. 

The last statement of the preceding paragraph impUes that an adequate 
aemantio representation of both TT and IT constructions should include 
otiiOT BMnantio material as weU. This is exactly what we mean and intend to 
ahow later in our papOT. 

In the above formulae we have two predicates INCREASE/WZRASTAO 
which by no means impUes that this is the only posiible combination of chang^ 
predicates In the structures underlying TT's and IT's. In the mentioned paper 
of ours, we observed that depending on the typm of the change predicato in 
the constituent clauses, two semantic types of TT's can be distinguished. 
We oaUed them symmetric and asymmetric TT's, respectiTely. It appears 
that exactly the same observation applies to PoUsh equivalent constructions. 
■Consider the following sentences; 

(14) The longer I think of your proposal, the less I like it 

(15) Im dhiiej zastanawiam sif nad twoj% propozyoj^, tym mniej ml sie 
ona podoba. 

StructuaUy, (14) and (16) are similar to aU other constructions we have dis- 
ouBsed above; i.e. we find a comparative in both clauses preceded by the 
ihe'a and im4ym. Semantically, however, (14) and (Ifi) differ from (10) and (11). 
In (10) and (11) it made sense to have predioates INCBEASE/WZRASTAO 



In our diMertation (Poit 1978) we aeaumB that tho rolatioM of oomporison can 
optionally be qoantified. Aooordingly, wo diitinguiah betweon quantitative and m»li. 
tative oompfltiion eonatruotions. The bosio oompariBon relatioM are IDENTITY and 

" ^"^^ ■emantio relationship; i.e. a quantiflod relation of 
IDENTITy. [QUANTlTYi[SAME[QUANTITYJ]]] EQUAL 
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in the iantantial arguments of SAME/T^KI SAM indicatmg the frowth 
of degrees; in (14) and (15) it seems that we should have INCREASE/WZBAS- 
TAC in the siibordinate oiauses, and DECBEASE/MALEO in the main onis. 
(14) and (15) assert that duration of my thjnking/myilenia increases at the 
same rate as my liking/Iubienie decreases. 

One should not be surpriied to find EenteRces "^ith the DECEEASE/MA' 
LEG predicates in the subordinate claLscs, and INCBEASE/TVZEASTAO 
in the main clauses, as in (16) and (17): 

(16) The less he sleeps, the more icstlcss he tecoraes, 

(17) Im mniej ^pi, tym taidzlej nif-&|:okoiii3" si§ staje, 

Natuially, v^q also find constructions 'vvith the DECBEASE/MALEC pre- 
dicates in both constituent clauses: 

(18) The less he sleeps, the less effecti%'e his woik becomes, 

(19) Im mniej ipi, tym mnief efektywna itaje si§ jego praca. 

The aloTe examples indicate that both in EngliFh and Poliih we deal 
with 1) iymmetric constructions, based on INCBEASE4NCBEASE/WZEAS= 
TAC^WZEASTAC or DECEEASE DECEEASE/MALEC^MALEC predicates, 
and 2) asymmetric constructions, based on DECEEASE^NCEEASE/MA^ 
LEC^WZEAETAC and HfCEEASE^DECEEASE/WZEASTAC^lTALEC pairs. 

Now we wish to indicate one more semantic property of TT's and IT's, 
which, we belieTe, should be represented in the semantic struetures under^ 
Ijing them. It 'S plausible that, semantically, the constructfons inTolYed 
are more than just comparison constiuctions founded on the relfttion of 
identity. That we are right in this claim becomes evident when one examines 
the nature of the intei dependence of two situationi described in the sub- 
ordinate and main clauses reiFpectively, 

Consider the following sentences: 

( 20) The noisier they weie, the moie impatient their mother was. 

(21) The longer he stayed, the more sullen he lees me, 

(22) The moie I thought of her, the moie I missed her, 

(23) Im haidEiej halaEowaH, tym bardiiej niecieipliwila sif ioh matka. 

(24) Jm diuiej przebywal, tym haidziej stawal si§ ponutyp 
(26) Im wifcej o niej myilalem, tj-m baidziej bylo mi jej brak. 

It can be taid about (20) through (26) that if the situation described in the 
subordinate clauses (Sj) had not taken placej the sitvation described in the 
main clauses (St) would not haTe taken place either: 



(26) -Si^^S, 
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But what precisely are the situationa deicribed by Si and S,? We gaid above- 
that TT and IT constructions desoribe quantitatiTe moreasB/deoreasB or 
certain properties. Thus, it is probably more accurate to say that if there 
had not been the increaso/deoreaBe in S„ there would not haTe been the in- 
crease a decrease in 8,. Or in more general terma, we should gay that If there 
had not been the quantitatire change In Si there would not have been the> 
quantitative chafiga in S^: 

(27) -C,= -C, 

In view of the above, it is only natural to claim that the chaiwe in S, 
oausea the ohango in S, and the change in S, is the result of the ohan-'o id S " 
But to suggest that is tantamount to saying that we deal with cause-resub 
relation m TT and IT constructions. If this argumentation is true then we- 
are dealmg with two semantic relationships in TT's and IT's. namely of cause 
and equality. 

But the notion of causation is far from being homogeneous. In an important 
paper entitled Benuirks on What Can Cause What MoCawley (1976) observed 
that m the following sentences two different types of oausation are involvedr 

(28) John boiled the eggs for five minutes. 

(29) John boiled the eggs in five minutes. 

In (28) the caused proposition = the eggs are boiUng - Is a condition that 
the activity maintains at each instant. It is noneommital as to whether the 
activity ends ^ith the eggs in a cooked state. (29) involves the causal relation 
present m (28) and additionaUy the fact that the activity ends with the eggs 
m a cooked state. The activity is at each point oauaing the eggs to be boiling 
and the total activity causes the eggs to be oooked. MoCawley calls the two 
types of oausation COKTrNUOUS CAtJSAnON and CULinNATION 
respectively. 

It seems to us that in TT's and IT's we deal with the first of the two types 
of causation described by McCawIey. Por example, in view of what has been 
laid about the proijerties of TT's and IT's so far. it is true to say about (30), 
and (31) that the increase of the quantity of thinking is causing at each Instant 
the inorease of the quantity of missing her: 

(30) The more 1 think of her, the more I miss her. 

(31) Im wifcej o niej mySlf, tym bardssiej mi jej brak. 

It goes without sftying that the "at^ach-infltant-oansBtion" can be easily- 
estonded to all TT and IT construptions. Thus we suggest that in the con-. 
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^teuctions inTolTed the proposition deicribed by the main clauso is caused 
and maintained at each instant by the process described in the subordinatG 
clause. 

It appears then that the relational meaning of TT's and IT*s inTolTes 
"two semantio relationshipSj namely^ of cause-result and equaHty, Oonse- 
<juentiy, the semantio structure which we would hke to asaign for TT's and 
it's will inTOlTe the assertion of identity and the assertion of causation, 
respectively. The first assertion can be spelled as in (12) and (13), repeated 
here for convenience: 

(32) the quantitya of the increase i of the quantity i of the propertyi is 
the same as the quantityig of the increasej of the quantityj of the 
propertyj 

(33) iloid^ wzrostui iloseii eechyi jest taka sama jak iloick %vzrostuj iloaeij 

cechyi 

For the second we propose the follo%\ing formulae: 

(34) the incraa^ei of the quantityi of the propertyi causes the increasej 
of the quantityj of the propertyj 

(36) wzrosti iloicii cechyi powoduje wirostj iloicij Gechyj 

The appropriate semantic repreientation for TS'b and H's will be formed 
"through a combination of the two types of formula©p represented by (82), 
(33) and (34), (35) respectively. We can think of two ways this cotdd be ac- 
wmpUshed: either through coordination or subordination. Of the two, only 
^fiubordination is consistent with our earlier (Post 1977) recognising of the 
fact that TT's are ident ty constructions involving causation. Accordingly, 
w© propose (34)j (35^ \ fnbedded in (32), (33) In the manner to be described 
%elow. 

DERIVATION OF TT AND IT CONSTBUCnONS 

Before starting the discussion proper^ we wish to make some remarks on 
the notation we intend to use* ^ may have been noticed by the reader, in 
representing semantic material we refrain from employing tree diagraras. 
Instead, we use prose, cf formulae (32) through (36). Consequently^ what we 
present in this section should be viewed as a prose derivatiombl sketch in 
which various semantio entities are spelled with capital letters* 

Now we shall outline the derivation of a typical English TT construction 
' its Polish equivalOTt, believing the proposed route to be essentially the 
■4ama for all TT's and IT's. The semantio structurea underlymg (36) and (37) 
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(36) The more they drank, the noiiieip they were. 

(37) Im wifMj pill, tym bar^tej halaaowali. 

myolve asBerfcions of the identity of rates and assertions of of causation, 
illustrated here in (38—39) and (40—41); 

(38) the QUANTITrtt of the IlfCREASE, of the QUANTITYi of X 
BRINK is the SAME ai the QUANTITYk of the INCREASE, 
of the QUANTITYj of X be NOISY 

(39) ILOSC WZROSTUi ILOSCI, X PIJE jest TAKa SAMA jak I- 
LOSOk WZROSTUj ILOSCIj X HALAStJJE 

(40) the INOREASE, of the QUANTITY, of X DRINK CAUSEa the 
INCREASEj^ of the QUANTITYj of X be NOISY. 

(41) WZROST, ILOSCI, X PIJE POWODUJE WZROST, ILOSCI. 
X HALASUJE. ' 

Considering the matching of semantio moterial in (38—40) on the one one 
hand, and (39-41) on the other; i.e. the INOREASE, of the QUANTITYi 
of X DRINK and WZROST, ILOSCIi X PIJE, the moat hkely poaltioa 
for embedding seems to be immediately after the first ooourrence of X DRINK: 
and X PIJE. 

(42) the QUANTITY^ of the INCREASEi of the QUANTITYi of X 
DRDIK (the mCREASE, of the QUANTITYi of X DRINK OA- 
USES the DTCRBASEj of the QUANTITYj of X be NOISY) Is 
the SAME as the QUAOTITYn of the INOREASEj of the QUAN- 
TITYjofXbeNOISY. 

(43) ILOSC WZROSTUi ILOSCI, X PIJE (WZROSTi ILOSCIi X PIJE 
POWODUJE WZROSTj ILOSCIj X HALASUJE) jest TAKI SAM 
jak ILOSCk WZROSTUj ILOSOI, X HALASUJE. 

At the next stage, the underilned portions of our representation are re- 
placed by the derived predioates EQUAL and ROWNY, yielding the inter- 
mediate structures like (44) and (4a); 

(44) the INCREASE, of the QUANTITY, of X DRINK (the INORBASli 
of the QUANTITY, of X DRINK CAUSEs the INOREASEj of 
the QUANTITYj of X BE NOISY) EQUAL, the INOREASEj 
of the QUANTITYj of X be NOISY. 

(43) WZROST, ILOSCI, X PIJE (WZROST, ILOSOIi X PIJE POWO- 
DUJE WZROSTj ILOSCI, X HALASUJE) jest ROWNY WZROS- 
TOWIj ILOSCIj X HALASUJE. 

The deletion of the material to the left and right of the causal predioat«s, 

i Papen 
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followed by the conflation' of these predicatei with EQUAIj and BOWNY, 
yields the structures illustrated by (46) and (47): 

(46) the mpEEASEi of the QUAOTTTYi of X DRMK OAUSEs EQUAL 
mCREASEj of the QUANTITYj of X be NOISY. 

(47) WZEOSTi ILOSCIi X PlJe POWODUJE BOWirY WZEOSTj 
ILOSCIj X HAtASUJE. 

At this point of the deriTationj actual lexical items start replacing por- 
tions of the representations. The first lexical insertion takes place in the 
lowest S's; i.e. in X DBEm/X PIJE and X be NOISY/X HALASUJE. As a 
r^ult, the follo^ving intermediate structures are generated: 

(48) the IKTCBEASEi of the QUANTITYi of [they drank] CAUSEs EQUAL 
mCBEASEj of the QUANTITYj of [they were noisy] 

(49) WZEOSTi ILOSOIi [om pili] POWODUJE BOWY WZROSTj 
ILOSCIj [oni halasowaM.] 

The flret lexioalization is followed by a non-lesioal rule of COilP AMATIVE 
SPELLING, which is baiically a replacement rule. A set of derived compara^ 
tive predicates is the output of this rule: 

(50) [[INCBEASE [QUANTnYJ ^ MORE 
[[WZRASTAC [ILOS^ WIBCEJ 

and 

(51) [DECREASE [QUANTITYJ ^ LESS 
[MALEC [n^OSC]] MNIE J 

in cases inyolTing DECEEASE/5£4LEC predicates. The CO^AEATIVE 
SPELLING rule yields structures like (52) and (53), in which the comparatiye 
predicates have clauses in their scope: 

(52) MORE [they drank CAUSE EQUAL MORE [they were noisy] 

(53) WIBCEJ [oni pili] POWQDUTO ROWOTE WIBCEJ [oni halaso- 
wall] 

It seems that the selection of the actual moiphologioal for the compara- 
tive predicates is contingent on the prior lesicalization of the S's in their 
800^. For example, In PoUsh, for the proposition X HALASUJE, besides 
the option we chose, there are other optiom as well. Thus apart from mi 
h^aiowaHt mi hyli haloMim and oni mcJwwywali si§ MlaMime are perfectly 
posaible. For all three cases, predicate WI^CEJ may surface as an analyti- 
cal form "bardziej''^ 
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(54) om byU bardmaj h^^m 

oni lacJio'^wali mf bardaej halailiwl© 
oni bardmej halssowali 

For the flrst two, however, one might choose ^thetio formi as weU. under 
the oiroumstancea which we ahaU not specify here: ' " 

(W) oni byli h- li'iwal 

oni zachowywali sif halailiwiej 

to abort, the choice of appropriate exponents for the comparatiTe predicates 
« determwed by the prior lesicaliaation of the propoaitions in their scope 

PA1,T™^T «S5 ° - ^^'^^ f^"^^ a nonJeiical rule of COM- 

VARATIVBLOWBBmQ which brings the comparative predicates into tt 
causes m their acope. The output of the two rules is presented in (BQ) and 

(66) [they drank more] CAUSE EQTL4L [they were noisier] * 

(57) [oni pili wiflcej] POWODUJE BOWOT [oni bardziej halaiowaUJ 

' * conflation rule brings together the predioatea given in IBS) and 
marked' "^'"^ *^ ^^^^ "^^^^ and^ 

(58) [INCREASE [EQUAL [INCTlEASEin - the-the 
(69) [WZEOST [EOWNY CWZROSl^ =* im-^ 

^oe that the non-Mcal rule propoaed above ia a global one. It "looks 
m?BEAS^' mcS^ the deri,,tion. where thf semantic predicT^ 
INCEEASE, INCEEASE, and WZEOST. and WZEOST, were e«Uoitly 
present. At this point of the derivation, they have been incoreoratefin S 
comparative morphemes. ntgiporatea m the 

ja°ia«f . also need a rule responiible for the ahift of the al- 
«ady maerted markers to the poaition which they occupy on the anrface il 
sentence imtial position. The output of this rule is givL m (6^1^^ 

(60) the [they drank more] CAUSE the [they were noisier] 
(81) im (oni pill wiicej] POWODUJE tjm [oni bardziej halasowali] 
The last two proseasea involved in the derivation of TT's and IT's are th* 
ddetion of the can^l predicates, and the shift of the comparative m^pS 
^fl to the position between the subject NP's and the tM^Jlim-tym mark^ 
to the case of synthetic forms of the comparative mo^hemea the fo^a 
themselvea plus whatever they are attached to are snbjSt to ahiffing Ti^ 
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output of the two operations are the actual lurface structures, exemplified 
by (62) and (63): 

(62) th© more they drank, the noisier they were 
(03) Im wifcej pill, tym barfziej halaaowali. 

SUMMARY 

The primary objective of our paper was to discuss the aemantie and sjn- 
tactic properties of Engli h the-the construct ions and thoir Polish equiva- 
lents. We assumed that the oomtruetiona involved can be adequately inter- 
preted in terms of the interpretation of their formal markera. Thusj we found 
crucial to our discussion the historical source of the iM'S, which seems to 
indicate that TT*s are an instance of comparison expressions of equality. Then, 
we suggested that Polish im4ym markers encode the same semantic material 
as the tMs, and thus the constructions containing them should also be treated 
as equative. Since the degrees of the properties defined in the constituent 
clauses are changeable, we proposed to regard TT's and IT's a dynamic equa- 
tive constructions. 

Considering the type of the change predicate in the constituent clausei, 
we distinguished two semantic types of TT and IT constructions; symmetric 
constructions, based on INOREASE-INOREASE or DEOREASE^DECRE- 
ASE predicates, and asymmetric constructions based on DECREASE-IN- 
CREASE and IN0REASE-DE0REA8E pairs. We also pointed out to the 
fact that TT*s and IT*s display an interesting interplay of two semantic rela- 
tionships; equality and cause. 

As far as the proposed derivation is concernedj it has been confined to 
only those processes which are involved in the derivation of both English 
and Polish constructions. We do not intend, however, to say that no lai^uage 
specific process ^ are involved in the derivation of the constructions in ques- 
tion. Simply, a thorough derivational sketch lay beyond the scope of our 
paper, 
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This study is an attempt at a contrastive analysis of generic noun phrases 
in English and Polish. Such an analysis requires, first of all, a consistent 
description of generic noun phrases in English. TMb is not an easy task, in 
view of the diTersity of deseriptions to be found in the existing literature on 
the subject. 

ComprehenaiTe grammars of English, both old andnew, speak of the so-call- 
ed gemric articU^ and all of them treat it in more or less the same way. They 
usually distinguish the follomng three types of generic NP's: 

1) Def Art+Nsg 

2) Indef Art+Nsg 

3) B Art+Npi 

The presentation given by Jesperaen and, fifty years later, that given by 
Quirk et aL may be regarded as repmentative for the traditional approach 
to the problem of generic NP in English. 

In vol. n of Jespe^n's Modem Er^lM Orammar m Hiatmcal Frinoipha 
(1954 : 131) we find the follomng statement: 

"An assertion about a whole species or class — equJly applicable to each 
member of the class — may be made in Tarious wayi: 

(1) the ^ without &tty atticle: man is mortol; 

(2) to© mth the indefinite article* a cat is not as ^gilant as a dogi 

(3) /the^ wito dejBmta i^iolei the dog is vi^lant; 
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(4) the pi without any article' dogs are Tigilantj 

(6) the pi with the definite article: the English are a nation of shopkeep* 
era". 

Je^reen then points out that (1) is restricted to the two noims nmn and 
wmtan, while (5) is restricted to '^adjectiTes without a iubstantive*'. 

In voL VII, howerer, (most of which was written by Niels Haislund from 
Jeaperien's notes) it is suggested that perhaps we should reserTe the term 
gmerio for the use of a sg. noun with the definite article and a pL noun with 
zero article, '*With a the sb refers to all members (or any member) of the 
class or species it denotegj but only as a repregentatiYe of the members. It 
dTOS not denote the class or species In iteelf". (page 424). Further on (page 
491) w© read^ **The commonest way of expressing a generic sense is by means 
cf (8), the singular with the definite article, and this is perhaps in a strict 
eense the only way''. 

No suggestion that the label "generic" be restricted in the aboTe way is 
to be found in the writings of other scholars. In the moat recent comprehen* 
rive grammar of English, namely that of Quirk et aL (1972), we find the fol- 
lowing presentation of * 'generic reference". 

^'Singular or plural, definite or indefinite can sometimes be used without 
change in the generic meaning: 

The Qermanl . , . . 

A German f *® ^ good musician. 

The Germans! , 

Germans J musicians. 

At least the following three fonns of tiger can be used generically" 

The tiger) . , . . 

... > IS a dancerous aiumaL 
A tiger J © 

Tigers are dangerous animals.'" 

We afe not told, howeTer, whether the above forms can be used interchange- 
ablyi and, if not, what determines the speaker's choice* 

E^dence of restrictiona on the interehangeability of the three "generic*- 
forms presented by Quirk et ah (1972), namely Def Art+Ng,, Indef Art+Ns,, 
and Zero Art+Npj can be found in the mitings of many other authors* We 
shall now gi^e a brief review of the more prominent publioations on the sub- 
ject of generic NP's, wranged chronologically. 

Hill (1966 : 229) writes: *'I lump generic uses of nouns, whether Uto man^ 
or like ike Aof#e, with names. The justification is that names are (as many 
scholm have said) in some sense uiuque — olasaes of one member. When we 
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spmk of a mun or a horm we are specifying li^I© membara of Urge olassM. 
When w© speak of nmn and tM horse wa ar© specifymg the abatoact notion of ^ 
the Bpmim, which is neceisarily a aingle member class**. 

Th© most sigmficant statement hor© seems to us to b© the last sent©n^,. 
m which Hill regards the genoric NP of th© type Def Art+N.^ as specifying 
the abstract notion of the specios. 

In Vondler (196?), of particular relevance for the present paper is the- 
example he uses to show irreplaceability of the generic Def HP's in certain 
contexts: 

There are two kiiids of large cat living in Paraguay, the jaguar and the^ 
puma. 

Derivhig th - jaguar and the puma from tht [{kind of) large mt that ia a]: 
jagvara and tha [(kind of ) large cat that is a] puma. Vendler points out that 
neither a jaguar and a puina nor ja^wira and pumas will do to replace thti 
jaguar and the pmna, and concludes: 

"Thus the generic the is not a mere variant of other generic forms. It ha^. 
an origin of its owii'\ {1067 : 128). 

Vendler's Tiew that the three types of NP's traditionally regarded as ge- 
neric are not always interchangeable seems to us crucJal However, we regard 
Vendler^s example as unconvincing, since several native informants we asked' 
have accepted the variant; 

There ar© two kinds of large cat living in Paraguay, jaguars and pumas. 

For Robbins (1068 : 239) the generic Def OT is ©quivalent to a plural OT" 
without an article, but not equivalent to an NP p eeeded by a "primltiTe- 
universal quantifier*'; e.g. 

The cheetah attaiHs great apeeda 
is equivalent to 

Cheetahs attain great speeds 
but neither to 

All ch^tahs attain great spe^^ 

nor 

Any cheetah attains great apeeda, 

Robbins concludes: "Generic tht is generalising in th© di eotion of what im^ 
normal or typical for members of a class, which only sometimes coincides with 
what is tni© of all the members'*. 

This formulation s^ms to us the most adequate of all wt have studied.. 
In th© second part of the paper, however, wa s^U addu^ esampl^ to show- 
that plural NP's preceded by zero article may hsTe two rabcUsgs. 
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Ptrlmntter (1970 i 239—242), m an extensiYe footnote, concenteatts on 
producing evident that the following three types of **generic atstements" are 
not interphangeable^ 

(a) A heav^ bnildi dami« 

(b) The beaver builds dama. 
(o) Beavers build dams. 

He shows that while types (b) and (e) can be conjoined by andt (a) can- 
mot I 

The beavOT and ^e otter build dams. 
Beavers and ottei^ build dams. 

* A beaver Bm.i an otter buUd dams. 

..Moreover^ (b) and (c) can by passivised, while (a) caimot: 

Dams are built by the beaver. 
Dams are built by beavers. 

* Dams are buHt be a beaver. 

-On the other handj Perlmutter regards as acceptable the sentene© 

A beaver or an otter builds dams* 
^and also 

Any beaver or any otter builds dams. 

He quotes some more examples to diow that whenever the "generic** a is 
"aooeptable^ it can be replaced by any^ and concludes that the "generic** inde= 
.fimte article should actually be derived jfrom any* Clearly, he envisages a dif- 
ferent derivation for the "generic definit© article" and the "generio zero 
tiole" preceding a plural noun, which problem, however, is outside the scope 
of this paper* 

We quite apee mth Perlmutter*s view that statements (a), (b)j (c) are 
not interchangeable. In particular, we thiiA that there is suffleient evidence 
to show that Def iut+NPgg and Indef Art+NPgg require an entirely differ- 
ent treataient. Licidentally, we are a little dubious about the acceptability 
of sentences with NP*s conjoined by or, 

Ls^gendoen (1970 : 125—6) is alone in regar^ng "generic" sentences con- 
taining definite singular, indefinite singular; and indefinite plural ^P*b as mere 
^«tylistic vajnants; he maintains that the sentences 

The elephwt never foi^ets* 
An el^hmt mvet fo^ets, 
£ lephuts never forget. 
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fdl JhaTe the same interpretation, 

1£ BOmethiz^ is an elephant, it neTer forgeti, 

Kds Tiew s^ms to us to defy all aTaikble evidence. 

Tor Chafe (1970 • 168, 100—192) the generic meaning of a noim is auto- 
inatically determined by the generic meaning of the yerb to which the noun 
is attached. Thus, if the Terb in 

A bird sings 

is understood generieally (L©. timeleisly), the noun is generic and means *any 
bird% As regard the difforence between 

(a) The elephant likes peanuts. 

(b) An elephant Hkes peanuts, 
and 

(o) Elephants like peanuts. 

he e:q>lains it in the following way: In (a) the class of elephants is regarded 
as an undifferentiated whole, in (b) and (o) It is thought of as composed of 
separate in^Ylduals, He introduces the term "aggregate'- to denote the type 
of generio ooourring in (a) and regards aggregaie as a subspeciflcation of 
gemrio. 

Chafe's contribution to the problem of generic NP'i seems very importMit, 
He is the only one among the author quot^ here to make it elear that the 
generic character of the OT depends on the semantics of rest of the fientenea. 
He is also the only one to use a separate label aggregate for singular OT's 
with the defimte article, 

Hutchlns (1971 ; 89) devotes to generio NP's the following short passages 

* 'In sentenoes such as 

The horse in an anlmaL 

The cheetah attains great speeds. 

The marten is a close relative of the sable, 

the referent of Aofaa, cheBtah, etc, is the whole genus, and not one speciflo 
member. Constructions mth the generic (as Eobblns calls this usage) have 
^^onyins with constructions contaiiung 

Horses are animals. 
Cheetahs attain great speeds, 
M^tens are close relatives of sables. 

It is perhaps open to question whether ire are f r Justiiai m deriving both 
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foms from the same, i.e, (horee, pl)^G/the horse and G/horsos; (aheetah^ 
pL)^G/the cheetah=G/cheetahi'% 

The solution of the problem posed by Hutohins in this last sentence may 
probably be found in our treatment of plural NP's as having two readings. 
This is diioussed in the second part of the paper. 

Jackendoff (1972 : 300) in his discussion of the term "generic" deals with 
sentences of the types 

A rhinoceros eats small snakes, 
wd 

Any beaver cm build a dam. 

He regards them as semantioally equivalent to sentences with a universal 
quantifier, and suggests the following paraphrases for them: 

Every rhinoceros eats small snakes. 
All beavers can build a dam* 

This seems to contradict what Jackendoff says oarlier (op, eit*s p. 16) 
about **genericity" being a semantic property of the species as such. The use 
of an^j every i all suggests referring to individttah, regarded singly or collect- 
ively as members of a class, rather than to the class as such. 

Strangely enough, sentences with the Def. Sg. NP's, such as 

The rhinoceros eats small snakes 

are not included in Jackendoff 's discussion of the term **generic**. 

Leech and Svartvik^s Orammar (1975) closely follo%^ Quirk et aL (1972) 
in its presentation of the generic NP. Briefly, in sentences like 

The tiger is a beautiful animal 

the is said to refer to what is general or typical for a whole class of objects. 
The tiger in the sentence above indicates the class of tigers and not one in- 
dividual member of the class, and thus the sentence expresses essentially the 
same mewing as 

Tigers are beautiful animals. 
A tiger is a beautiful animaL 

The tigBr, however, refers to the qpecies as a wholes while a tiger vefm to any 
member of the species. That is why we can say 

The tiger is in danger of becoming estinct. 
but not 

A tiger is in danger of becoming extinct. 
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Am can b© seen, Leach and SFartvik do not go beyond Quirk ©t aL (1972)» 
and leaTO the question of interohangeability unreaolTed. 

Burton-Boberti (1976) takes a unique stand in that h© rogafds tho *'g©nerio 
inde&ute artiale'' as the only true mark of genericness in an NHP. He deriy^ 
a whala m 

A whale is a mammal 

from the subjeotlws predicate io be a whaU. He maintains that a whah in the 
aboTO sentence stands not for an indiviiml, not for an ofe/gc^, but for a aofi- 
mpt {"whaleness"). He sees a fundamental semantic difference between the 
**generid" iM and the --generio** a in sentences like 

The whale is a mammal 
A whale is a mammalp 

regardii^ tl^ whah as refemng to the objeotiTO dass of whales itself and a 
whak as denoting "membership of that class (whaleneis)''. He define a ge- 
n«4o sentence as one that has an underlying structure 

to be ^SF is to be VP (where VP can contain a copu la). 
This, for himj excludes the poasibility of regarding 

Whales are mammals 
as a paraphrase of 

A whale is a mammal 

since, as he says, nothing can be predicated of to be whales'". 

Thus the Qenerio Indefinite Article is not related either to the Qenerio 
Deflmte Article or to the Generic Zero Article. Burton-Roberts regards the 
"plural indefinite generic" as not generic at all but as "plural non-spaoiflc- 
Thus in the sentence 

In Canada beavers are hunted by professionals. 
In Canada professionals hunt beaTers. 

both "'beavers'' and "profeasionals" are "non-speaifle indefinite**, and not 
"generio". 

TMs is a highly idiosyncratic treatmenti and hard to accept. In parfclcular, 
there seems to be no convincing reason for regarding a whah as more abstract 
than the whah; we presume that this is what the author means when he makes 
the whale refer to "the objective class of whales** and a whah to "whaleness**, 

Lyons (1977 : 194—196) assumes that each of the sentences in sets such 
The Uon is a Mendly beasts 
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A lion ifi a fiimdlj beaet* 
IJoni are fiiendlj beasts, 

^ be used to assert a generic propoaition, which might be formaliEed withia 
tiie framework of the predigate calculus as 

(s) (L X ^ F z), 

i*e. *Tor ^1 valuea of ^, if is a Uon, then m is friendly". He points out, ho- 
weveri that uniye^l quantiflcation seems too strong in cases like the aboTe, 
It would be falsified by a siugle w for whieh F m did not hold, e.g. a single 
n^endly lion. Actually we do not take the above statements about lions 
to mean that all Uona are friendly beasts. All that we do mean is that lions 
are "generaUy'S or "typically", or "normaUy" friendly. It is ar^able, says 
Lyons* that there aro seTeral different kinds of gmerie propositions, merging 
into one another and difficult to distinguish, and only one kind, which he 
proposes to call easential propositiona, should be inteipreted as saying that 
such and such a property is a neoessa^ attribute of the class refeired to. 

Lyons considers the non-substitutebility of the definite noun phrase and 
the indefinite noun phrase in certain kinds of generic propositions, such as 
forinstwice 

The lion is extinct. 
Ts, * A lion is extinct. 

and The lion is no longer to be seen roaming the hills of Seotlafid. 
TS. * A Hon cm no longer be seen roaming the hills of Scotiand, 

but the oomment he makes upon this fact is somewhat baffling. This is what he 
TOites^ 

"One obvious difference between definite and indefinite noun phrases, used 
genericaUy, is that, with definite noun phrases both a collective and a distri- 
butive interpretation is possible, but with indefinite noun phrases in the sin- 
gular the collective inteipretation is excluded". This fact, according to Lyons, 
accounts for the unacceptabihty of "a Hon'' in the examples above. 

However, if wo understand the term ^^distributive" here as "ascribing a 
certam property to each member of a class'* and the term "collective" as 
"ascribing a certain property to aU members of a class" (and how else are we 
to understand these temsl), it seems more than doubtful whether we should 
so inte^ret a statement like 

The Uon is extinct. 

Is every Uon extinct? Are all lions extinct? The sentence does not umm to 
mean either of these things (of. Robbfns (1968 t 239)). 
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We shall now outline our own proposals conceming the mtafpreiation of 
genericity of NP's, W© sliall eonfln© our attention to: 1) count nounSj and 
2) NP*8 other than predicate nominali, since the latter seem to us to eonsti^ 
tute a highly compHeated problem, both syntoGtically and semantiofdlyj and 
therefore require eepajate treatment. 

Let us be^n by discussing singular KP's only. NoWi it is a fact whioh has- 
not been questioned by any of the authors we have quoted so far that there- 
exist sentences in which ^Aa+Nsg is not replaceable by a+Nsg. Compare 
again: 

The whale is becoming extinct, 

* A whale is becomir^ extinct. 
The tiger is an interesting species. 

* A tiger is an interesting species, 
Edison invented the gramophone. 

* Edison invented a gramophone. 

What is more, it appears that the opposite also holds true, namely that ^ 
in certain apparently generic statements ^+Nsg (3annot be replaeed by tM^ 
+jrsg. To our loiowledgej this fact has not been investigated. Comparer 

A tiger, even a young one, is a d^gerous animaJ. 

* The tiger, even a young one, is a dangerous animal. 

The phenomenon of non-interahangeabiHty illustrated above seems to ue* 
to provide sufficient grounds for reco^iiing two different classes among sin- 
gular NP's traditionally placed under the dngle label **generio*S We propose- 
that as regards singular OT*s the term **generic" be retained only for NT's, 
vnih the definite article, Ixi agreement %vith Jespersen (1954), Hill (1966), 
Eobbins (1968) and Hutchins (1971), we think it is this t^ of NP that the- 
speaker chooses when he wants to refer to a class regarded as a whole and not 
to its membera, taken either singly or collectively. 

Support for this interpretation is found in the fact that whenever an NI^ 
of the type Def Art+Ngf is not replaceable by one contaimng the indefinite- . 
article, it is not replaceable by s^jz+Nig or aM+NKj either. Compare: 

The whale is becoming extinct, 
*A whale is becoming extinct, 
*Ajiy whale is becoming extinct. 
*A11 whales are becoming extinet. 

(cf, Eobbins (1968)), 

The so-called "generic" o, on tiie other handi seems to admit rcplacemwi. 
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hj any and all withoiit restrictloni, CompaTe: 

A bull can be dangerous. 
Aiij bull can be dangerous. 
All bulls can be da^erous. 

Following Hill (1966), w© are inclined to say that in maklr^ a truly generio 
-statement the speaker has in mind the abstraet notign of the elass in qu^- 
tion, and not the physical objects which are understood to belong to it. If 
what he wants to say about that class can only apply to the class as suchi and 
not to its individual members, either singly {any) or collectively {all)^ he is 
Ibfced to choose the generio NP, i.e. Dof Axt+Ngg. On the other hand^ if 
what the speaker wants to say can refer equally well to the class as a whole 
md to its individual members, he is free to choose either Def+Nsg or Indef 
Art+Nig. Hence the large number of instances where tlm and a are felt to 
'be interchangeable. Compare: 

The horse is a mammaL 

A horse is a mammal. 

The horse is a beautiful animaK 

A horse is a beautiful ammal. 

The choice which the speaker makes reflects the interpretation he imposes 
«pon the noun horse at the moment of maldr^ his statement. 
Thus, in stating 

The horse is a mammal 

the speaker may be said to mean something like "'the class *horse' haSj among 
4ts various features, the feature of mammality". By saying 

A horse is a mammal 

the speaker simply states that every horse is a mammal. 

Thus we claim that in pairs like the above, the two statementi do not 
mean exactly the samej although for practical purposes they seem to be fully 
interchangeable. 

The validity of this claim can be checked by what we propose to call the 
•embedding test. To begin with let us take the following two statements: 

The horse was domesticated thousands of years ago. 
The whale is an interesting species. 

In neither of them can the deflnite OT be replaced by an indefinite one; 
thisj as we argue above, is the true mark of genericity. Let us now try to 
•embed these statements as pcwtmodiflers of nouns in other statements of the 
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Mnd m hat0 just b^n difiou^log; fo^ 

jT^e horse a usaful animil. ' , .. . ... 

[^e ho^ was domeitioated tho 

horse, whieh domesticated thou^nds of years 
agOj is a useful ludmaL 

f A horse is a usaful snimaL 

ho^ was domestloated thousands of yeara ago, 
*A horse^ which was dom^ticated thou^nds of yea^ 
gOf is a uaeful ammaL 

jThe whale is a mammal and not a fishp 
I^The whale is an interesting speoles. 
The whale^ which is an interesting specieSj is a 
mammal and not a fish, 

J A whale is a mammal and not a fish* 
|The whale is an interesting speoies. 
*A whale, which is an interesting species, is a mammal 
and not a flsh» 

Thus it would seam that the posiibility of embedding in an NP a relati^ 
clause of Ml unquestionably genario ch^actar is a sura indication that the 
Bpeaker interprets the OT m question as generic. It is oriy NP's of the Daf 
^Art+Nsf type that admit of this kind of embedding, 

iicidantallyj it should be obsarFed that k pair of axamplas such as 

The horse) . 

A horse f * baautiful animal, 

illustrates a point that was made by Robbins (1968) and Lyons (1977), namely 
that a generic statement does not have to assert something that is literally 
true of all the members of a class, but may generalize features that are normal 
or typical for tham. As regards the second sentence of the pair, w© can defend 
OUT intaipretation of a Horse as anp (Bvery) Mrae by saying that this Tersion 
rather than the truly generic one would probably be chosen by a genuin© 
horseJover, who either really balievM that ev^ hoiia is baautiful, or simply 
exaggerates. 

It would ba intarasting to find out what clues can be found in the sentence 
to explain why ttie speaker chose to use a generic NP. It seems to us that such 
clues are essentially aMiantio, and not grammaticaL To quot^ just one example, 
in Edison inv^ed the gram^honB the object of the verb inv$nt cannot refer 
to a physical airtity,^ eTen a eoUection of physi«d entitl#si the inventor 
invents a formula for a- new fhi^ and not the material thing itself . A similar 
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ailment can be applied to the noun invmUion in the gentenoe THb teUphmB 
is a umful inmrdion (but compare A tdep^ne, U a usefyj thing). 

Let us now pass to statements contaimng plural MP's* Our evidence shows 
titat in most cases Zero Art+Npi can ba substituted both for Def Art+Nge 
and for Indef Art+Ngf, that is even in cases where the latter are not Inter- 
ehangeable. Thus we can say 

The whale is becoming extinct, 
on Whales are becoming extinct. 

A bull can be dangeiouSp 
Of: Bulls can be dangerous. 

As regards sentences in which Def Art+Nig is replaaeabl© by Indef Art-|- 
Ngf J plumlization results in a sentence which may be said to have two read- 
ings. Thus, for ©xamplej we can say both 

This is a problem for a psychologist, 
•nd This is a problem for the p^chologist. 

The plural form 

This is a problem for psychologists 

has two readlngSp according to what intei^retation the speaker puts on it 
The plural NP is thus a ve^ convenient device to nm in all those (not in- 
frequent) cases where the speaker does not want to commit himself, or even 
is not quite sure what ha wants to say. 

The question arises, however, whether plurjjization of ganeric NP*s is 
always possible. Vandler's (1967) example about jaguara and pumas is uncon- 
vincing, but other sentences can be quoted whichj when put into the pliiral, 
sound positively awkward, if not unaccaptabla. Compare: 

Edli invented the gramophone. 
Edison invented gramophones. 

This would suggest that wa should posit two t^^as of generic NP's: one (the 
more common) which can be pluraUged, and another which caimot. 

To sum up, we would postulate the following classification of generic WP%, 



Generic NP 



Def Ar^Ngg 




5e? Art+Nsg 



pamphrasable as 
Zero Art+N^i 



non-pamphmsable bb 
%mtQ Art+Nw 



Gmm%6 noun ^^me in EngliMh mid Po^h 
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Th^ie m iomo doubt as to the mtaipretation of the NP in sentenees such m 
I Uke books. 

If we interpret Ite noun books as eqmTalent to rearftng, it obviously is not 
replaceable by all books or any books, and thus swms to be genmo. However, 
it is not repla^ble by iM book either. Thus it would seem that we should 
perhaps postulate one more type of generio OT, namely Zero Art+Nw which 
is not pamphrasable as Def Art-HNgg, 

Our interpretation of generio NP*8 leads to one VBry important conclusion. 
The exclusion of singular NP's ^th the indefinite article from the oategoiy 
"generic" makes it ne^waiy to revise the overall division of NP's into generio 
and specific (as exemplified in Quirk et aL 1972: 147), We propose the follow- 
ing tentative taxonomy of NP*s (other than predicative). 




Nm'Spmiflabh 



I want to buy a tiger, 
(Then go and buy one), 
1 want to buy some tigers. 
(Then go and buy some,) 
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Now we proceed to discuss the problem of generici^ of noun phrase in 
PoUsh. Problems which Polish Iwraera have with English ^Iclwiave already 
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bsen the lubjeot of wvetal studies, notably Siwedek (1975), the reoetrt grammarf 
by Fisi^, Grgegorek-Lipijiska and Zabroekd (1978), and the forthcoming lam- 
inar by Kraeszowkd* The generic us© of the articles, however, has not been dlicus" 
Bed in detail. In order ot ests^bllsh whether native speakeii of Polish distinguish 
between ^nerie and non-generiO'^P's we have applied to Polish an equivalent 
of the anylall test mentioned aboTO. 70 native speakers of Polish were pre^ 
exited trith a list of 25 sentences, each contaimng an NP in the singular (sea 
Ap^ndix to this pa^r). They were asked to perform the followng three opem-> 
tioni* 

1, PluraUze the underlined nouns, making all the necessa^ changes in the 
structure of the sentences. 

2. Add the word koMy (ImMai kaMe^ kaidegOi Bto.) to the nouns in the 
singular wherever this seems appropriate. 

8. Add the word wssysoy {wazyBtkie^ wmystkiohf etc) to the nouns in the 
plural wherever this seeins appropriate. 

The subjects were told to use their linguistic intuitions to ask themselves in 
each case the question '*Would I be likely to say such a sentence?'' 

In six caies there was virtual unanimity among the respondents as to the 
inapplieability of either kaidy in the singular or wszystkie In the pluraL The 
sentences concerned were the following: 

(6) Statystyozn% analizf mowy umoiliwil doplero rmgnetofon. (The statis- 
tical analysis of speech was only made possible by the tape'reoorder)* 

(13) ioaer jest watnym wynalazkiem. 
(The laser is an important invention). 

(14) Telefcm %vynaleziono sto lat temu. 

(The telephone was invented a hundred years ago), 

(20) Nietoper^ jest cieka^m okazem ssaka, 

(The bat is an interesting species of mammal). 

(21) Bfdriemy sif teraz uczyd o sloniu. 
(We shall now study the elephant). 

(22) Jest to problem dla p&ychologa rac^ej niz soojologa, 

(This is a problem for the psychologist rather than the sociologist). 

In two more instances the over whelming majority, of respondents rejected 
^aMy s^iid wmyatkiei , ' 

(8) Telewizor nisiczy zycie towarayskie, 

(The television set ii destroying social life.) 
^ {23) ^isiDjbfc jest rzadkim gatuiiiem iwie^^^ ' 
- ' (THhe platypus is a rare specie® of animaL) ? . . ; ^ • . . i 
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. . Let ua coilijderth© flrst six leatences. It qm 'be, observed that.what k being 
• said about thp tpfeEmt of , the nouii phrase undeEUned la charaoteriEed In eaqli 
oaie by a high degree of abstractness. This is iijdicated by noun phrases such 
as analim mowy (analysis of speeoh), wymlmeh (invention), aaah (mammal) 
problem (problem), and by verbs such' as wynalezimo (was Invented) and bqdzi^ 
my sif uceyo (we shall study). In the remaining Infltanoes we have noun phrases 
iyoie towariysMe (social life) and gatumh (Bpeoies). Lack of unanimity in (28) 
was probably due to the fact that pluraHzation was here awkward for syntaotio 
reasons, while in (8) some respondents apparently hesitated between the ah- 
stract interpretation of telemzor (i.e. 'te]o%vizja-) and the oonorete interpreta- 
tion. ■ 

Thus it seems that in (6), (8), (IS). (14), (20), (21), (22), (28) w4 have instan- 
ces of truly generic noun phrases. They were interpreted as suoh by the'respohd- 
ents on the basis of the semantic clues In the context. Thus, for exampfe 
they refused to &M kaidy and wam/stkie to (14) or (21) because the context 
makes It quite clear that It is concepts and not objects that the statemeiits 
are about. As we said before, what the inventor invents is formulas for new 
things, and not the things themselves. The subject of study may be either a 
specific object (eg. tension 'this elephant') or a class or category of objents 
(eg. aloi'i 'the elephant'). 

At the other end of the apoctnim we have the folio-wing -sentences: 
(2) Turyata po%vinien ochranlad zabytki. 

(Tourists ought to protect historical monumonts), 
(6) iS/iiifinta obowiqzuje dysoyplina studidw. 

(Students are bound by university regulations). 
(12) Czlowiek musi umiaeo; 
(All men must die). 

(16) Psa trzeba szczepid przeoiw wiciekliznie. 
(Dogs out to be vaccinated against rabies). 

(17) Nmczyciel powinien byd bezstronny. 
(A teacher ought to be impartial). 

(24) Lekarza obowi^zujo tajemnica lekarska. 
(Doctors are bound by an oath of secrecy). 

As regards these sentences, we have either complete or almost complete 
agreement of the respondents as to the applicability of the quantifiiers kaidy 
wmystkie. It is interesting to note that In all these instances there is an element 
of modality in the sentence: namely obligation. TMs seems to have an influence 
upon the interpretation of the OT in the sentence. The problem, hmrever 
requires investigation. ' 

Sentence (12) is an interesting case. It would appear that in this sentence 
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it is the ^rb that ejcolad^ the gonerio intd^retation of the WPi umrM^ (die)i 
unlike wymfmd (die out), can only be predioatad of indiTidualsi trMtod singly 
OF ^UectiTely, but not of olasses. 

JjBt US now oonsider the following two sentences* 

{1) Ihiecko mo^ zaahorowa6 nB odrf . 
(Chil^n are liable to oatoh measles)^ 
(16) Lekarz moie sif mylicS. 

(A doctor can make mistakes). 

^ these two instuioes the ^spondenta were virtually unanimous in adding 
kmdp to the NP's in the singular^ but only about two thirds added wiMymy 
{trnzysihiB) to the NP's in the plur^. A possible explanation of this fact is that 
the Polish quantifier wmyBcy {wmy$thi$) in oonjunctior with the modal moi$l 
Jmogq may be taken to mean either /all togethOT at a given time% (whiohp 
ob^ously, does not fit the sentences in question), or 'each separately at differ 
rent times*. Those respondents who oonstrued the quantifler in the former 
sense refrained thei^fore from using w$%yscylwmy&tki$. 

We now pass to the following group of sentenoea^ 

(26) Dzimho jest maiUwe na Earazki odry. 

(Chil^^n are susoeptible to meMle bacteria). 
(4) £^oA jest czworonogiem, 

(The horse is a quadruped), 
(3) Ozhmeh jest istot^ roiumn%« 

(Man is a rational being.) 

(10) BamoohM Jest groib^ dia irodowidka naturaln^o. 
(The car is a threat to the environment.) 

(9) Bocmn odiatuje na zimf do deplych teajdw. 

(In winter the stork fii^ off to warmer countries.) 

In these sentences non-generic inteipretation v^ed from 15 per cent down 
to 30 per cent. This reflecte the fact, which we commented upon in Part II 
of the paper, that in a large number of cases both generic and non-generio 
inte^retation is posdble. 

The last ^oup consiste of four sentences: 

(18) JtoA jest pifbsiym zmerEfciem, 

(The horm is a beautiful animalO 
(1) Kangur iyje w Australii. 

(The kangaroo lives in Australia,) 

(11) Piosenka jest dobra na wwystko. 
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(A iong ii a ramady for every^ng,) 
(19) WiehrybmH gtom wym^oie. 

(The whale Is threateaed m%h estination«) 

As r^arfg the tot three, there ia a high degree of agreement (85 to 90 per 
oent) m the generio interpretetion. The fact that 10 to 15 per eent of the respond- 
eats did select Mdy and wszysMe is rather baffling, A possible explanation 
is that some of the respondents yielded to the pr^ure of the instruotioM to 
the test: their use of the quantlfler ktMy and mnymy did not coineide with what 
they might have said spontaneously, 

Senten^ (19) is ^rtioulariy baffling, beoause 9 res^ndents added Aairfy 
and as many as 26 aided wmyBtkk, although we had esEpected results al^ to 
zero. We are at a loss how to explain this anomaly^ 

It is Tery signifldant that several respondents stated that they found some 
of the pluf alizationfl awkward and detoitely prefewed the singular vei^ions. 
In the case of sentences (20) and (23) the ^ason s^ms purely stylistie: they 
would not have aroused doubt if they were formulated as follows: Nietopen 
to ckkawy okaz smka and Dziobah io rmdhi gaiumk nwierMqcia, Muoh more 
signifleant were the doubts expressed by many respondents as to the aoi^ptabil- 
ity of the plural Tersion of (8), (18), and (14), Thus it tumi out that evidenee 
of the existence of non-pluialiiable generia NP*s can be found in PoUsh as 
well. 

The next step in our investigation was to ask ^o native speakew of Bnglii 
with a vmfy good fcaowledge of Polish to trMslate our twenty-five Polish 
sentences into English* TBhere was eomplete agreement as to sentences (2), 
(fi), (12), (15), (17), (34): they were all rendered with the deflate article plus 
noun in the singular, thus sup;^rt ?ng the generic inte^retation. The inte^sting 
fact is that where the non-generic interpretation of NP's dominated among 
the Polish informants, the native speakers of English not only adopted the 
non-generic interpretation, but also showed clear preference for the plural form 
of the noun phrase: they put the sentences into the plural without this possibi- 
lity having been suggested to them. 

We do not toiow whether native speakers of Polish would also spontaneously 
use the plural form in such easei; the problem requires further investigation. 

IV 

We shall now try and formulate very tentafcive ooneluaions resulting from 
our investigations so far. 

The first thing to be stated is that the category gemric is piychologically 
real in Polish, even though there are no overt granmiatical signals of it, such 
as the deflmte article followed by a noun in the singxA/ar, 
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Genericity of NP's is determined by semantio factors; both in English and 
in Polish similar semantic faetors influence the speaker choice of the generia 
NP, and similar semantic clues enable the hstener to inte^ret It as such. 
A convenient rule of thumb for distinguishing generic NP's in English and 
Pojish is the ani/lall (Jcazdyjivszi/stMB) test: namely any jail (kazdy/tvszystMB) m& 
inapplicable in generic NP's. Incidentally, this test could probably, be used 
^ quite effeptively in teaching Ppliah students to use the definite article in singu- 
lar generic NP's. The choice between singular gonerle and plural generic NP's 
(where both are possible) is probably stylistic. The question when plural ization 
of a singular NP is possible remains open, 



APPENDIX 

(1) Katigtir zyje ^v Aiistralii. 

(2) Turysta powiiiien oclirania6 zabj'tki, 

(3) Czlou'iek jest istotf]- rozumnq. 

(4) Kon jest cz^voronogiem. 

(5) Stiidenta obowin,zujc dyscyplina stucU6w, 

(6) StatystycznQ nnaliz^ mowy iimozliwil dopiero magnetojon^ 

(7) Dziecko moze zachorowac na odr^. 

(8) Tcleicizor niszczy zycio towarzyskie, 

(9) Bocian odlntujc na zim^ do uieplych krajdw, 

(10) Samochod jest grozbq. dla ^rodowiska nattiralnego. 

(11) Piosenka jest dobra na wszystko. 

(12) CziJouM'eA: musi xunrzec. 

(13) Ziwer jest waznym wynalazkiem, 

(14) Tele/on wynalcziono sto Jat tunm, 

(15) Psa trzeba szczepic przeciw wseiekliznie, 

(16) Lekarz mozo si^ myli<5. 

(17) Nauczyciel powLnien by6 be^stroimy, 

(18) Kon jest pi^knym zwierz^ciem* 

(19) Wielorybowi ^Tozi ^vy^la^ciOi 

(20) l^ietoperz jest ciekawym okazem Esaka. 

(21) B?d;cieiny si§ teraz uczyd o sloniu, 

(22) Jest to problem dla psychologa racz©j niz socjologa, 

(23) Dziobak jest rzadkim gatuiikiem zwierzfcia* 

(24) Lekarza obowiitzuje tajemnica lekarska. 

(25) Dziecko jest Nvrazliwo na zarazki odry. 
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SOME REMARKS ON WORD ORDER AND DEPEMTENESS 
IN FINNISH AND ENGUSH 



Osai Ihalaikek 

In his study of deflmteness in Polish, Aleksandar S^wedek arguei that there 
are three possible ways of shotdng the definite vs. indefinite distinction in 
Polish: 

a. prDnouns; 

b. stress and intonation; 

0. word order. (Szwedek 1974a) 

in the light of the little eyidence aTwlable, it would leem that the^ devils 
are operatiTe in Finnish , too, although the primary function of stress appe^n 
to be to signal information strueture rather than the identifiability of the 
referent,^ Of course, i^ormation and reference are interlinked since the question 
of definiteness necessarily involves the question of whether somethi^ is 
"known" or "new*': but the two are not oo-exteniive, and should therefore 
be kept separate in analysis.^ 



* For a disoussion, i©e Wiifc (1977) and Chesterman (1077), To put the matfcar iimplyi 
when familiarity?' inoreases, atreii decreaaea. Mark^ stresSi then indicates that the in- 
formation is "new". 

• ThB following example shows that givenness does not necessarily imply d@fini> 
teneis: 

A: John bought a house. 

Bi Noi you are wrong. It was Harry who bought a house. 

Obviously, "house" must be old infonnation on the second mention i neverthel^, it is 
not gram^^tioally definite. 
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Furthermore, Andrew Chesterman (1977) has argiiecl that, in Finnish, th© 
grammatical deTices for expressing defiiut^ness form a hierarchy: functioa 
words (^^substitute articlei") override word order. 

Although there are scattered remarks in the literature to the effect that 
in Finrush stress and word order luive some kind of function as markers of 
the psychological subject, or of what hag been previously mentioned^ no com- 
prehensive study of definiteness has appeared (see Chosterman 1977 for a survey 
of the state of the art). This is probably due to the foct that Finnish has no 
system of artieles and that, further, the published literature provides very 
little information about stress and word order. 

However, some recent studies of word order (e,g. Hakulinen 1976, Heina- 
maki 1976) look promising in that they are ainenable to contrastive analysis, 
and one can only hope that more work along these lines %vill appear soon. And 
one can only hope that phoneticians will do tlieir bit, too, so that a large-scale 
study of definiteness in English and Finmnh can be carried out. In the nieantime 
one must confine oneself to rather limited problems in this area of grammar. 

In this paper I shall look at the distribution of the subjects of English and 
Finnish passives. I shall argue that in the Finnish equiralents of the English 
pagsi%'a sentence, the nouns whicli can occur in subject position are restricted 
to what, in English^ ore definite nouns. Of course, the restriction that the 
subject should be definite holds for some English sentence types as well (con- 
sider the ungrammaticality of *A book belongs lo Hmiry)i however, since English 
has a niorphologically realized marker of definitenesSj one would expect there 
to be less constraint on placing nouns in subject position in English than there 
is in Finnish, The constructions discussed in this paper show tJiat this is indeed 
the ease. 

Furthermore, it will be seen that since there is less freedom in placing nouns 
in subject position in Finnish than there is in Englishs certain kinds of English 
passive sentences ha%'e no formal equivalent in Finnish,* 

The general pricniple governing the definiteness of Finnish nouns in the 
constructions dealt with in this paper can be roughly formulated as follows 

In phonologically unmarked sentences, nouns occu_rring in subject position 
(i.e. preverbal position) are inte^reted as definite,^ (Hereafter this principle 
will be called the No Initial Indefinite Constraint,) 

^ The notion **fomial equivalent" ii used in the following ieniei 
Two senteneea are formally equivalent if thoy show identical deep categories and 
identical transformational derivations. 
* 'Translation equi valence" is related to **formal eqiii valence" in the following wayi 
"translation equivalence" is a necessary^ but notaiufificient condition of "foriritU equiVf 
alence", 

* I shall assume that the gontences discussed in thJs paper have immarked focua. 



Word order and defmitemBS in FinnUh and Englhh fti : 

Although only two sentenc© types are disauised in this paper, the above re- 
striction appears to hold for a number of other sentence types, as can be aten 
from the following ^nten^s: 

1. Ki^a on poydalla. 
(book is table-on) 

The book is on the table. 

2. PoydSlIa on kirja. 
(table-on is book) 

There is a book on the table. 

3. Talon rakenai Henry, 
(houae-aceusative built Henry) 
The houi© was built by Heniy. 

4. Henry rakenai talon, 
(pronounced: Henry rakonsi tdbn.) 
(Henry built house-acouaatiye) 
Henry built a house. 

5. Henrylla on kirja. 
(Henry-on is book) 
Henty has a book. 

6. Kirja on Hen^^Ua. 
(book is Heniy-on) 

Henry has the book (i.e. he is using it). 

To illustrate how deanitenoas and word order are related in English and 
Finnish, two constructions will be discusied here: the simple passive {Hmry 
was men) and the agentiTO passiTO (Henrf/ wm men by Mary), 



It 11 posiible to inte^refc initial noiini as indefliiite, but those sontencea are oloarly Gon» 
traativ©. Consider tho followingi 

Talon rakonsi HEIfflY, 

(houfe-aoQuaative built Henry) 

"It was Henry wl i huH a houio/the hoiiso". 
I rfiall also asaumo thn sentenode with indeflnlto subjocta disouesod in this paper 
are. used to introduce a discourse topic, i.e. that they establish a "tot mention*^ of the 
referent involved. I and these gpeoification abiolutely necessary, as it seems to me that 
mueh of the rauddle that one finds in discussions of the problem of deflnitoness is simply 
caiised by tlio failure to distinguish between sentences that are not alike. 

FurtheKnore, the uiHou^ion will be restricted to rofeiring exprossions, as non-re- 
fiOTing esepfessione exhibit a number of syntactic peeuliarities that would unnecessarily 
-complicate my presentation. - ' 
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THE SimLE PASSIVE 

In Fr nish ientencei corresponding to the English pasilve, the Terb is msrk^ 
for voiee by a specific ending. I ihall indicate this by the label *'passiTe'' (it 
is worth noting that "passive" can bo added to both transitive and intransitive 
yerbs). With the exception of personal pronouns, the tinderlying object sur- 
facing in subject position is a nominative^ or perhaps one should say that it is 
"unmarked'* (in Finnish surface objects are usually accusatives). The following 
sentences show the correspondence: 

7. Hen^ was seen. 

8. Henrynahtiin. 
(Heniy saw-passive) 

The English passive presents no problenis for Finnish word order so long as 
the object is definite: 

9. The bottle was broken. 

(Answers the question: **What happened to the bottle?") 

10. Pullo rikottiin. 
(bottle broke-passive) 

It seems to me that (10) is a natural translation of (9), It also seems that there- 
is no natural context where (10) would be a translation of A botth was broken,^ 
How, then J is one to render A botth was brokenB One's immediate reaction is^ 
to move the noun into complement positionj whichj ba can be seen from sentence- 
(5) abovei is not subject to the No Initial Indefinite Constraint. However , the 
result of doing this is not quite satisfactory ^ either. Consider the foUowing sen- 
tence: 

11. Rikotti^n pullo* 
(broke-passive bottle) 

The noun is certainly indefinite (i.e. it can be translated "a bottle'^); but th& 
lentence sounds odd,® Sentence (11) is only natural if it is colloquial for "W© 
broke a bottle'*; but that, of course, is not the intended meaning. 

In order to discover the equivalent of A boHle waa bfokBn I shall place thfr 
sentence in contest and then determine what kind of Finnish sentence would 
oadur in that contest. Consider the following situation: A asto, '*What hap- 
pened?" and B answers, "A bottle was broken'*. It would seem that the foUow-^ 
ing are good candidates for translation equivalents: 



^ X asauma, of oourso, that time tentonoci have unmarked strees. See note 4 abovet. 
• For Qonditiona under whioh verb-initial eentences Qcouf in Fimiieh, me Kakulineik 
(1976 I 8ff.}. 
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12. Siella rikottiin pullo- 
(there broka-pasalTe bottle) 

13. Joku rikkoi pullon. 

(iomebody broke bottle-acGuaatiTe)^ 

Obviously, (13) is not formally equivalent to the English sentence, Sentenoei 
(12) shows the passive verb, and the indefinite noun is where one would expect, 
to find it, but the subject slot is filled with a locative.^ Unlike some other Ian- 
pages, Finnish has not developed a Byst^m of formal subjects; nevertheless,, 
it seems to require that in these constnictions, empty subject sloto should be- 
filled with iomething or other. In English, indeflnite nouns can freely occur 
in subject position. In Finnish something else must be placed there. The fol- 
lowing sentences will illustrate the difference: 

14. A lot of money is needed for this project. 

15. Tahan projektiin twvit^n paljon rahaa. 

(this project-illative neod-p^ive a lot of money) 

16. A letter was sent to Hen^. 
IT. Heniylle lahetettiin kirje. 

(Hen^-to sent-passive letter) 

18. A school is being built near my house. 

19. Taloni lahelle rakennetaan koulua. 
(house-my near build-passive school) 

Occasionally one comes across English sentences that allow (at least) two trans-= 
lations, one of which appears to contradlot the No Wtlal Indefinite principle. 
The roaion for this is that, in Finnish, promoting an element to subject can 
mean two things: either the promoted element is old information or that it 
is definite. Consider the fullowing sentences: 

20. Money is needed for this project. 

21. Tahan projektiin tarvitaan rahaa. 

22. Rahaa tarvitaan tahan projektiin, 
(money need-passive this project-illative) 



\ Paul Neubaiiep pointed out that {13) violate the No Mtial Indeflnite Constramt,. 
but that the violation ii acoounted for by the ipeeification that fimction words oveiride 
word order. Of coiirae, 1 only intended the ^definite Oonfltraint to handle the equiva- 
leate of Englifih paasive sentencei, but it wiU be interesting to study how widely it ig , 
applloable in Finnish* 

• Bjam Hammw^berg pointed out to me that "aielia/there** is not peally a loeative^. 
beoause it does not wiiwer the question "Whei^?*% I find the suggeition that Fimush.. 
has formal subleoti intriguing. Definitely, the question deierv^ oloaer flcmtiay. 
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Bahaalmomy in (22) violates the No Initial Indefinite principl©, as there is 
no need to tmnslate it as "the money". It is placed in subjact position becauae 
it represents old information in the sentence (the sentence answers the question 
^'Why is money needed?''). Therefore^ (22) does not establish a counter-exam- 
ple to the No Initial Indefinite principle, bocauso the application of the prin- 
ciple was restricted to nouns that introduce a diseoura© topic, i.e. to nouns 
that represent new information (see Note 4 above). The intarrelationship be- 
tween thematization and deflniteness is an interesting one^ but this queition 
will not be pursued here. 

THE AGEXTIVE PASSIVE 

There is no one^to-ono formal equivalent of the English agentire passire in 
Finnish. There are a number of ways of translating the English construction 
int^ Finnish (see Itkonen-Kaila 1974 and Karttunen 1977 for a discussion); 
but it seems to me that the constniction that comes closest to being a formal 
equivalent is the foIlo%\4ng:^ 

23. TYm house was built by Hen^^. 

24, Talon rakensi Heniy. 
(house-accusative built Henry) 

In sentence (24), the object is simply placed in subject position, and the Actor 
NP occurs in complement position. The object is in the accusative form. The 
verb is not modifled in any %vay. In other words * the fact that the first noun 
is the object is signalled by its case form. I shall call this construction the 
reversal-of-roles construction.*^ 



• Heinamaki (1976 \ 90), too* appears to rogard tJiis constnictiQii as ©quivalent to 
the English passive. Referring to a oomparablo typm in Czeeh (the L»atiii translation of 
it is "Discipuliun initruit magistor")^ MathDyiui (1975 \ 107) calls *'©xtrome" the view 
that this constniction is a passive. 

For the puiposes of my discussion, ientences that show Objeet-Subject reversal 
are called "passive*' regardleas of whetlier or not the verb is marked for voice. This ifl 
alio the working definition of **passivo" adopted by J. W, Barber {"Voice ^ Beyond 
the Passive", Proeeedings of the First Afinual Meeting of the Berkeley Linguistics Somtty, 
Berkeley^ Callfomiat the Berkeley Linguistics Society^ 1975i 16—24) and Alexandr© 
Kimenyi {**Subjeetivi^tion Rules in Kinyor^anda'% PrQceedirigs of the Second Annuol 
Meeiing of ike Berkeley Linguistics Society, Berkeley, California, 1976; 258— 2 GS). 

Object'Subjeet reversal ieena to be a rather comnion phenomenon in language, 
Viljo Kohonen has studied the conditions imder which it occurred in Old English (**A- 
Note on Factors Affeoting the Positioii of AgcuBative Objects and Complements in 
Adfrw*s Gaihol^ HomUies J" in Enkvist, N/E. and Kohonen, V. (eds), 1976; 175—196, 
Porhapi not etuprisingly^ he notes that information structure is one of the ooiiditioning 
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_ I am not alaiming that this santen^ type cOTari aU the fimctions of the 
^Iwh pasaiTO. AU I am dlaiming is that reversal of roles is often used to 
translate English agentiT© passiTOs. 

H the underlying objeot in the EngUah sentence is definite, Finnish seems 
to aUow the reTeraaUo^roles oporation quite freely. Consider the foUowi^: 

23. The girl was seen by the men, 

26. Tyton naldYat miehet. 
(girl-accusatiTe saw men) 

27. Tne signs were made by the painters. 

28. Kilvet tekivat maalarit. 
(sipis-plural made painters-plural ) 

If the actor and the object are identical in form, which they ar© m (27) reTOrs- 
al of roles is only aUowed if it is not possible to inte^ret the fli^t noun as 
actor. Contrast the following: 

29. Tyton naMTat miehet. 
{girl-aceusatiYe saw men) 

30. The girl was seen by the men. 
3L "^rtot naldTat miehet. 

(girls sa%v men; the endinge are identical) 
32. The girls were seen by the men. 

SentenM (31) can only mean "The girls saw the men", not *^The girls were 
seen by the men-. Oompare (28) with (31). In (2§) the paasiTe reading is impos^ 
ed on the sentenee for pragmatic reasons. Signs do not paint; therefore the 
first noun must be an object rather than an actor. 

^t us call the restriction on the use of the reversal^of-roles construction 
the No Sidetracfang Constraint. The constraint can be formulated as follows: 

Boles can be reversed to traMlate the English passive if the resulting 
eonstruotion does not sidetraok the Ustener into taWng the object for the 
actor. 



fectors.^ mifcial aoausativa objegta are clearly eoimooted with givennasg. Unfortunataly 
Sohonen does not disouea the definitenass of the promoted objeofce. Thus, it is imposaible 
to say whethor the No ^itial Indeflnite Conatmint holda for Revenal-of-Holea oomtrm^ 
tioM m OB. Howe%w, there is evidenee that the constmint is rather general. For b%. 
ample, Alexandra Kimanyi notes that in Kinyarwanda only definite objects can be pro- 
moted to lubjeet. Thm are iimilar observations in the literature else^ere. For a diso- 
ussion, see Ki* lyi (op. cit.). 
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The teVBTml-of-Tolm comtruotioniialsD unstrained by the No Initial Inde^ 
imte Principle. In EngUsh^ of courie, both deflmte and indefinite nouns may 
occtir in subject position. 

That the Finnish reYersal-of-rolei construction is in fact equiFalent to th© 
Enghsh agentiye passive with definite subject only can be smn from the fol* 
lowing ©sample: 

33. A: What was the program? 

B: Well, a sonata was played by Henry and... 

34. A: Mita ohjelmaa siella oil? 

B: *Sonaatin soitti Henry ja,.. 

(sonata-acousatiTe played Henry) 

Although the Finnish sentence is ftilly acceptable in isolation , it cannot bo 
used in the above context^ the reason being that it suggests a preTious mention 
of the sonata in question. It %vould appear that the Finnish sentence (34B) is 
odd in the above context exactly in the way the sentence **The sonata was 
played by Henry^' would be in (33B). I conclude that the translation equivalent 
of the Finnish Siibject=Object reversal construction "*Sonaatin soitti Henry'* 
{sonata-accusative played Henry) is "The sonata was played by Henry' " rather 
than "A sonata %vas played by Henry". 

The question that immediately arises is how Finnish would communicate 
the information contained in **A sonata was played by John". In other wordsj 
how would Finnish indicatOj (a) that the underlying object is the topic of 
the discourse^ and (b) that the underlying object is indefimte? It would appear 
that Finnish has to resort to the following device* firstj some sentenco or other 
is used to introduce the topicj and then another sentence is used to comment 
on it. The following example will illustrate what I beUeve is going on here; 

35. Minkalaista ohjelmaa siella oli? 
("What was the program!") 

Siella oli sonaatti, jonka soitti Henry. 

(there was sonataj which-accusative played H.) 

or 

Siella oli sonaatti. Sen soitti Hen^. 
(there was sonata. It-accusative played Hemy) 

Kiat isj there appeara to be no formal equivalent of the Enghsh agentive 
passive if the underlying object is indefinite and if it is also the topic of the 
disooursa. Some roundabout way of giving the information included in th© 
English sentence must be us^ instead. 
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^mpanson of the BngHsh paaslTe and iti formal equiTalenti in Fumiah nhows 
that there is a general requirement in Finniih to the effect that the anbieots 
of such sentenceB should be definite. In equivalents of agentlesa pasalTes 
elemente auoh m looatiTes, datiTea. etc. are promotad to subject in those cases 
m which the underlying object is indefinite and so cannot be fronted. The same 
generahzation holds for agentive passives. 

An inAorMting problem is posed by English agentive passives with no 
locative If the underlying object is indefinite, it cannot be fronted. U these 
cases the Enghsh passive has no formal equivalent in Finnish. Inataad some 
roundabout way must be used to convey the information contained in the 
Enghsh sentence. One device is to split tlie information in two: the Brst sentenoo 
mtroduces a topic and the second comments on it. (In Enghsh the article makes. 
It possible to indicate that an initial noun is not necessarily definite: therefore 
En^^h allows one to introduce a topic and thematize it simultaneously ) 

The (hffereaces in subjectivizatlon between English and Finnish may or 
may not have pedagogical implications, depending on whether or not Finnish 
leamera actnally have difficulty working out the way information is organized 
in English. Prehminary results of research carried out on the EngUsh of Finnisb 
sohoolohildren suggest they do have problems with their suhjectivization and 
tHat their strategies are those of Finnish rather than English." 
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SMLAEITIES AND DnPEEENCES BETWEEN NOTIONAL 
PASSry^ SEI^NOES IN ENGLISH AND IN POLISH 



Ths CaU^Hs University of Lublifi 

The transformational conteagtive description of Polish and Engliih notional 
paasiTe that is proposed by A. Wolc^yAska-Suddl does not take into account 
Polish santances that can be doubly interpretad. It seems that the relationahips 
between the elements of the following Polish sentence: 

PapUr to^etowy jest rozrywany mybko 

are possible to represent in two diagrams which haT© been proposed by Wol- 
ciyiAa-Suddl (1977 = 106—7). Vim% it is an agentless formal passive construc- 
tion. 



Papier toaletowf 



jest roz^wany 



s^ybko 



secondj it is a notional passive on© 



ier toaletowy 



j^t rozrywany 



s^ybko 



Let US note that if the relationships between the elements of the sentenoe are 
as in the second case, the verb rozryiu^ means only *buy quickly*. If the 
relationships are as in the firat casej the verb has an etymologtcal meaning. 

In addition, Woleg;y^ka-Suddl propose different deep structures for Polish 
and English passive sentences, as she introduce the following phrase rules: 

E PS 3 VP ^ V 
P PS 3 VP Vrfli 



* WokzyAaka-Suddl formulates a third, more "esl^niive" phraae ml©: E PS 3, 
yp-^ V(piv) 

pps 3VP ^yf^ 



However, thmtm is no passive element in the deep struoture of the notiDnal paeaive sentencei^ 
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In tUi paper I shaU try to construct identical d^p structuPM for the PoU^ 
and English notional passive sentence. They contain the mmB phrase rule: 
EP PS 3 VP V OT 

According to this, the relavant fragment of the base component should be as 
follows: 

EP PS 1 S ^ IT 

EP PS 2 NP (n 
EPPS3 W ^ VOT 

It may ba repre^nted in a phrase marker^ which will also be the propositional 
deep structure of notional passiTe seiitances: 

S 

NP 
I 

A 

twhere the symbol A repreiente an unlexicaliied NP). 

The descriptiona of Polish and English notional passive sentences should 
be different in the transformational component (and in the lexicon). The fol- 
lowing transformational rule is postulated for English: 

ET 1 NPi V NPa ^ NPs V3 
condition: NPi=4 
It is an obligatory transformation. 

It seems that in Polish the situation is more complex. There are the follo- 
wing transformational rules there: 

PT 1 OTi V NP^ ^ OTg V 

condition: NPi^A 
PT 2 OT* V ^ NP VpsT 

condition: V ii transitive 
PT 3 NP V ^ NP Vrfl* 

* Hem {1977) has proposed th© deep itructiir© that is proposed in this paper but he 
laade two miita^esi 

a) h© proposed a base rule V ^ Vsi§ 

b) he did not differentiate the notional psjsiv© from the formal one. 

» 1 (or PT 1) is not a pawive traniforaiationi because w© believe that there is 
no such rule in grunnaari see below. 

* Th© s^bol Vrf is not the equivalent of the term **refl©xive verb", but of the term 
verb tlutt is unit^ with 
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condition: V is intransitiye 

. V is united ^tli ^ 
PT 4 NP Vpsv «> NP Vrfl 

condition: V is united M^th^ 

All the transformations are obligatory. If the verb is intransitlTa and is not 
united with the structure undergoes only PT 1. zf the rerb is intransitiFe 
but is luiited with the structure undeigoei PT 1, thereirfter PT 3, If the 
verb is both transitive and united with tff, the struoture undergoes in suocm- 
sion PT 1, PT 2, PT 4. 

Let us examine some sentences (for the most adopted from Wolcsyd^ 
8ka-Sud61). " 

ES 1 The mechanic stopped the %mm> 

ES 2 The train was stopped by the meohudd. 

ES 3 The train was stopped. 

ES 4 The train stopped. 

ES 6 *The train stopped by the meahanic. 

PS 1 Zupa smakuje dobrze. 

PS 2 Papier toaletowy jest roziywany szybko 

a) ... przez Janka. 

b) ...przez to, ze go brakuje, 

PS 3 Papier toaletowy rozrywa sif azybko 

a) ... ♦przez Janka.^ 

b) ... przez to, i/b jest delikatny, 
PS 4 Ksi^zka rozchodzi si§ szybko, 

PS 6 Pod^g zatrzymal si§. 
PS 6 Poci^ zostal zatrzymany. 
PS 7 *Pocii^ zatrzymal si§ przez masz3mi8tf , 
There are three types of sentences here: 

a) active (ES 1), 

b) formal passive (ES 2, ES 3, PS 2 the first meaning, PS 2a, PS 6), 

c) notional passive (ES 4^PS 1,PS 2 — the second meaning,PS 2b.PS 3, 
PS 3b, PS 4, PS sl. 

PS 2 is ambiguous (see above): first, it is coiuidered to be a formal p^mva 
without an agent when the verb ro^rywad has an etymological meanlngf 'se- 
condly, it is a notional passive when the verb means 'buy quioUy*. 1£ in the 
PS 2 an agent appears (as in PS 2a), the sentence has only a formal passive 
meaning, PS 2b perhaps has only a notional passive meamng. In the PS 3. 

* If the word Janek is treated as a cama (not as the agent) the somi^^ntanae FS 3a 
(and, under similar conditions, PS 7, too) will b# nnequivoaally a notiomil p^siv# ^m,* 
tenoe. The verb rozrytocid will have only the et^naologiei^ xoi^ming^ 
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which is imequivocally a notional passiye ientence, the yerb rmrywcd has only 
an etymologieal meaning, because it is not united mth atf in the meaning 
*buy quickly** 

ES 4 and PS 1 have in their derivatioM ET 1 and PT 1, respectively (both 
transformations are of the same form). ET 1 is the only relevant transforma- 
tional rule for EngHih, whereas Polish has four, but the underlying structure 
of PS 1 does not undergo the remaining traniformations because the verb 
snmhowac is not transitive and is not united with si§, either. In the ease of 
verbs like smakowad, Wolcgynska-Suddl proposes to include in the lexicon a 
new sort of constraint. The present description need not postulate this eonsta» 
Int, because the conditions of the remaining transformations are not met and 
the transformations are not applied. The underlying structure of PS 2 (in the 
notional passive sense) undergoes PT 1, later PT 2; it does not undergo PT 4, 
because the verb rozrywad in the meaning *buy quickly' is transitive but is not 
united with ji'f . The structures of PS 3 and PS S undergo in succession PT 1, 
PT 2 and PT 4, as the verbs fozrywad (in the etymological meaning) and mtmy- 
mad are both transitive and united vnth ai§. 

The sentences that have a verb that is not united with aif can be doubly 
interpreted. If in the deep structure of a notional passive sentence there is 
a verb that is united wth aiq, PT 4 is obligatory. A sentence that has in its 
derivation history only PT 1 and PT 2 and a verb whieh is not united with $i% 
is only formally passive. A national passive sentence should differ from a for- 
mal passive one, if that is possible; in the case of PS 2 it is not possible. 

It seems that the deep stmcture of notional passive sentences that ii 
proposed In this paper could be imiversal This hypothesis is conflrmed by 
other Indo-European lai^ages. The differences are in the transformational 
and lexical components. Some languages perhaps do not have the trans- 
formations that are proposed; some languages may have other rules in addil 
tion to the ones given here. In languages that have a structure of notional- 
passive voice like that in Polish (e.g., the Slavic languages, Spanish, Italian) 
the differences will concern the araangement of the transformations, their 
^conditSonir etor The^ h^othisisrhW 
necessary to do further detailed contrastive research. 

In order to avoid methodological misunderstandings let us specify our 
theoretical assumptions: 

A) It seems that there is no passivisation in the grammar of natural 
languages, as formal passive sentences have a passive deep structure. It is 
impossible to identify a notional passive sentence with a formal passive 
one without an agent (ES 3, PS 2 in the second meaning, PS 6), because the 
former has a deepfstructure different from the latter. The dmp structure of 
form passive sentenalces without an agent is as foUowBi 
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There are ti^o posiible explanations of the ungrammatioallty of ES 5 PS Sa 
PS 1: 

a) It may be explained in the d^p structure of notional passiye sentences,. 

b) It may be explained in the deep strueture of formal pasilv© sentenoea. 
The sentencei are a result of contamination of notional and formal passive* 

B) We are not adherents of a transformational inco^oration of pronouns,, 
but we think that there is a ptoee rule like the followli^: 

• The contamination ia a frequently occurrmg miateke of performano©, beoauae iom©^ 
formal passive sentonces without an agent may appear in th© fonn uniting with m§ 
(SjEUfersztajnowa 1968); for instance, the sentenc© Jan urodzU si§, which has a deep strac- 
tur© like this 

' i I 

*Jan urodzid 4 

undei^oea the following transformations: 

NPi Vpsv NP|^ NPi Ypsv 
condition: NPj^d 

condition I V is united witli mq 

It seems tliat sentences that aro made up only of the verb+^f , e.g., M6wi sif , are fonnalf 
passive sentenoeSj too. The undorlying structure is as follows: 




It undergoes these tranaformationsi 

KPj Vpsv NPg Vpsv 

conditioni NP,, KP,= ii 
VpsV^Vrf 

conditioni V is united with #tf 
^111 is another argument in favour of the present description of notional passive sentenoes.^ 
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It saenaSt howsTer, that siq peirfbrms two funetioMi 

a) it may b© a rtflesiYo pronoun and It is Inflected (see S^ober 1953 i 22S 
«ad Saloni 1975), 

b) it may a oomponent of the verb,^ 

8i§ in tho first fueoMon is inao^orated in the deep struoture, ©*g„ in the sen- 
ten^ PS Bi 

PS § Jan mj}B si§ 
which has the foUowig deep siraature; 

S 

NP VP 
N V NP 

IProii 
I 

myc aif 



Jan 



In. th© surfac© structure 5i| of this kind has an altematiT© form siebie (Sssober 
1953 I $26) and it can be used in oblique oases, e.g. 

PS 9 Jan myje siebie. 

PS 10 Jan mdtn o sobie. 
PS 8, PS 9 and PS 10 m© sentences in the so-called reflemTe voice in that si§ 
is 00"Ordina1^ T^lth a T©rb. In the notional passive, siq always functions la 
the verb component (the verb is united with aif ). This is why need no% 
appear in the deep stTOcture of notional pasive sentences in Polish. 
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The aim of the preseQt paper is to lurrey the contexts aUowi^ the osage 
of plural foraas the sens© of which goes beyond the ■tandatd concept of plural. 
The MMi^red eiamples are claimed to be non-tj^ieal not because of their 
syntaotie form but becauie of the new semantio valuei they bring about 
the forms presented below exceed the Urnits of standard deflnitions of plural, 
which specify its meaning as "more than one" or "other than one" (Steans 
1964: 86, Quirk et al. 1972 s 168). ^ 

The problem of singular/plural distinctipn Is closely conueoted with the 
mass/a>unt distinction and lome linguists claim these two dlstmotions to be 
loaeparabl©. Gleaaon, for instanoe, suggests that, since in fact eve^ commw 
noun can occur both as mass and as count, the count/mMS distinction does 
not divide the English nouns Into two sep«ate subclasses. It is thus similar 
to toe singular/plural distinction in that it affeots nearly aU nouns and ta^ 
similar forms in the surfaoe struoture (Gleason 1968 : 184—187). 
. Katz's proposals are stiU mora radioal: the [+Count] and [-Count] features 
determine the eo-occUErence relations between determinera and nouns and 
— between-nouna-and-singularity •and-pluraHty"(Katz-^^ 

Gleason's and Kate's statements, which associate number with oountoesa 
and massness, were accepted as the bwio assumption of the present pa^r 
However, although Gleaaon's olaim is that almost every noun can be used 
both as count and as mass, only the plurals of [+Oount] nouns will be here 
Mnsidered as standard. 

Altoough many linguists have hmn concerned with some aspects of the 
phenomenon of non-^Ml plurals, it seems that Its scope and frequency of 
ocouwenoe have not been fully recognized yet. Most authors treat non-stan. 
OMd plurals marginaUy, and their presence in diotionariM Is also rather 
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incidentah My tentatiye elasalflcation and rich exemplification are thus sup- 
posed to signal that the phenomenon is common and Taried enough to attract 
greater attention and to be taken into account by grammariana and lexioo- 
p'aphers. 

All the analysed material ia based on information given by British and 
Polish informants, but, since dictionaries often do not confirm this lirformationi 
each part contains some brief comments as to the dictionary interpretation. 

Two diofcionaries have been consulted in all the diicuased caseij these are; 
The Shorter Omford English Dictionary tand Slownik J^zyka PolMego, but the 
nouns which appeared to be controversial have also been looked up in Webster's 
Third New International Diclirnmry^ 8hwnih Ortografimny J%%yka PoUkiego 
and Sloimih Poprmmej Polazczyzny. 

In the approach taken so far the problem of non-typioal plurals concerns 
mainly those nouns which, being basically [—Count] occur in Count] 
form as welL However^ the reclassifled plurals cannot be inteJ^reted as true 
count nouMj since the addition of the plural ending is always accompanied 
by a change of meaning and in its new sense the noun can occur in plural 
only. Presumably, w© are here concerned not with syntactic shiftj but mth 
semantid raclaisification. 

It is veiy difficult to specify the scope of the changes brought about by 
semantio reclassification. In a great number of oases the reclassification will 
in fact result in a new leKical itemj but on etymological grounds and because 
of the high degree of sense similarity the two meanings are usually considered 
to be contextually conditioned variant readings of the same noun. The other 
possible result of reolassiflcation is a modiflcation of the field of reference the 
modification which does not influence the basic meaning of a noun. 

There is still one more argument for accepting the semantic source of 
non-t3^ical plurals, namely, the fact that very few of them can be modified 
by a numeraL Thus, contrary to the standard concept of countness, the pre- 
sence of the -a ending is not accompamed by true countabiUty, To be able 
to account for this in my paper I assume two distinctions instead of one, 
jteTT'cWntyinfill^diltiffltioi^ 

distinction which determines the presence or absence of numeral modification. 
Needless to say, "count" does not imply '^countable*** 

LI, Mass nouns denoting metals will start our discussion of reclassified 
plurals: irmi as well as Polish ielam is basically a mass noun, but w© can pro- 
duce a plural fonn irona in such expressions as fire-ironSf irons In the sense of 
"stiiTiipS' ■ or ^1 swisbi^y in irons — an equivalefit for Polish mhui hogoi 
w mlam^ i.e., in casea where features of the substance are in a way traMposed 
on the product, Ho^ jver, this pluraliEation is not follow^ by countabili^^ 
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for none of theie examples allow numeral modiflcation, A plural form of 
irm aiocompanied by a nnmeral {two irons) is alio acceptabl©, e.g., in the rery 
common shortening of flat-iron. In Polish the form Mlam cannot be modifled 
by a numeral 

^ The n©Kt example^ brome, is used in the plural form brmmB in the sense 
of works of art, statues mado of bronze. Brmm in English, however, eoires- 
ponds to two different tarnis in Polish: br^ and spiL The plural form brqzy 
is parallel to English brmms (works of art), whereas the form spim Is resMcted 
to two meanings: cannons and bells. Brass also has the plural form brasses 
denoting things made of brass, but the Polish ©quliralent mosi^z cannot be 
pluralked. All of these plurals, in Polish as well as in English, do not allow 
numerals as modifiers . 

. Silver does not have a plural form in English except for a oolloquial use 
with the **a" article or in plural when we speak about sports medals,* In 
Polish the plural form srebra^ which cannot be modified by numeralSi again 
denotes products made of silver, namely, tableware or liturgical vessels. 

Copper and nickel both have a verf common plural form meaning "coins'', 
which can be modified by numerals: five coppers or tkrm nickels is perfeotly 
acceptable in English. 

In Polish miedi does not have a plural form, whereas the plural niAle, 
as well as chTomy^ denotes nickel or chromium omamente (e.g, of motorcars); 
neither form can be naodifled by numerals. Suqirisingly enoughj SJP, - while 
taking into account the common usage of niAte, adds the speclflcation *"no 
plurar' to the entry of chrom. 

Zhto is basically not pluraliied, although SJP allows the plural, but un- 
countable, use of zhta in the sense of liturpcal ressels ("zlota koicielne")* 
The countable form of groW is acceptable only in the case of medals" (see 
note 1). 

Finally, the mass noun marblB can be pluralized to denote marble scul^ 
ptui^s, as in ihs Elgin Marble. 

Another g^up of nouns which are subject to raclassiflcation is the group 
'ofTabricsT ^^ilh Has the plural fSm^T^?0'^n^HS^Tense of " 'gar 
wi^"^ cotton is pluralized to cottmis (cotton garments), but wool, according to 
SOBD, cannot be reolassifled in this way, as there is a separate form woolens 
to espress the same kind of dependency (see also part 2). ^ Polish jedtuab 



* '*Int©Kiational Herald Tribune** of Febnaaiy 14/ 15th 1976 layi that one of the 
oompetitors in Olympic Gcmaes won **two golds and a iilver". 

* For the sake of convenience titlei of diGtionaries are here uaed in an abbreviated 
form! SJP ^ BUmnik J§^yk€t PofeH^a, SOED ^ Shorter Oxford English Diaionafy, 

* Am regards fabrics iae also part 2, 
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is pluralwtd into jedw^ie - gllk dresies and wdim into wtlny - woolen 
clothes; hamlm. caimot be peolaMifled In this way. All those pluraUzations 
Of fabnoB, in Polish as well as in English, do not allow numeral modlfloation. 

The next examples in this section are ^o^jer and glma. Paper can haTe a, 
plural countable form in several meanings, but not when papBra mmn: notes 
documents, letters, memoranda. In Polish we predominantly use papieri 
in the iense of documenti. 

The masi noun glaea has the plural form glaeses, wWoh denotes any article 
made of glass, in particular it can stand for speotaoles, and thus remain un- 
countable, or for drinking vessels, and thus become oountabie. The Polish 
equivalent mhlo is pluralized mainly with regard to speotaoles or to the very 
lenses. Like in English, this form cannot be modifled by numerals. 

The Polish noun alodym denotes the quality, the feature of being sweet, 
and thus its plural uncountable form slodycee stands for sweets. The relation 
m English is not so clear, since sweets are derived from the adjective sweet 
and not from the noun sweelnesa. 

A somewhat obsolete synonym of shdycze is the uncountable pluraliza- 
tion of cukier - euhry. Another meam'ng of cukry is that of chemical com- 
pounds, 

The noun weighl, which basically stands for a speciflo characteristic of 
objects, can also be applied to denote an object or objects used for measuring 
weight- a weight or {two) weights. In Polish the case is somewhat diflFerent. as 
we have two separate items to cover these readings: waga (or dmr) for wdgU 
and odwamik ~- odwainiki for a weight ~ wmghts. 

Finally, the Polish fiolet is reclassifled into the uncountable plural form 
ficlety when it stands for bishop's robes, as their colour is their essential fe- 
ature. 

There is another interesting example concerning garments. The word 
grmostaj — ermine can be pluralized in two ways: when the animal is meant ' 
we are allowed to use numerals, but when we mean trimmings or garments " " 
made of^ermine only the plural form can be used, as in: vnyhrany w grgp^ 
afaje — wednng ermines. 

The above examples present the linguistic phenomenon that can hardly ' ' 
be interpreted within the frame of the so far established syntactic and se- 
mantic terms. The derived nouns are not always standard plurals — most 
of them cannot be modifled by numerals. What is more, in this new, derived 
sense they are often used in plural only, whereas true count nouns have the 
possibility of forming both singular and plural. Pinally, they Involve changes 
in meaning which a-e not accounted for by syntaotio relations. 

The semantio inteipretation of the above examples will involve wmantlo 
ambiguity, as they all have at least two readings.' one stands Or the sub- 
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B^oe, the other for th© product, but their identioal phonetio forai ii not 
incidental, on the contraiy, the semantic markers which are esrontial for the- 
"subBtance item" are also essential for the "product item", and thus we are 
here con^med with a Wgh degree of semantic similarity. With regard to thl». 
I claim the two forms to be two readings of the same nounj not separate 
lexical items. 

The above discussion concenis one type of semantic reclassificationi but 
further considerations will attempt to point to some more examples of this, 
Und of regularity. 

1 As Grzebieniowiki has noted in his analysis of the English moipho- 
lo^ and syntas, the plural form of some abstract nouns has concrete meaning^, 
as e.g. in **force" — -^forces" (milita^) (Grzebieniow^ 1964 3 42). This- 
type of semantic reclassification — the one in which the possibility of using* 
the plural comes with the speciflcation or indiTidualiisation of some general 
coneept or phenomenon ^ will be discussed in this section. 

1.2J, We can quota a number of general or even abstract concepts and 
notions which can be assigned the exacts but concrete equiTalents. Thus, the- 
abstract concept of hsight as a measurement from bottom to top, has ita 
concrete counterparts in Tarlous heights or a hsight of a partieuJar object. 
Another meaning of the plural form heights is i^onymous with Mlh — but= 
in this sense it is uncountable. 

Altitude — almost an equivalent of heighi, but more often used in a geo- 
metrical sense, also has its plural form atiitudes, 

Polish wymhoid reveals the same Mnd of regularity, producing the plural 
form wyiokoici. 

However, all these plurals can hardly be used with numerals alone, except 
perhaps for such a geometrical description as dvde v^sohoici trdjhqtaj but 
they are often accompanied by the adjective rimy ^ different^ as in: 06- 
mrvmje prowadwno na dwu rdmych wymhoicimh — Gbaervcdimis were carried 

noun is also rather limited.* 

The same opposition of abstract and concrete, and the same kind of mo-^ 
difloation, is revealed by the three ramaining dlmensioni* depths width and 
kngth (gkbokoMf merohoM, dlugoid), Howeverj tMth and length, as well as^ 
Polish smroko4d and dl%Lgo4d^ can also become countable when they denote^ 

• Interefitingly enough, in Folish we use such adjeotives as du^ or rmdy in order to 
modify v^sokoSdf whereas in English Mgh and Imu used (e.g. high MUudM), Thi§ im 
certainly due to the fact that nif ^ wysokoSd would be felt self»contradietory, tod wymks 
wyso!mi4 r^undant on etymoIogiQal grounds. 
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th© dimensions of a summing pooh He fmnaged fmr mdths {km kngiha) 

a avdmrning pool Pneplynql mtery B%€Toko4oi {dme dlugoici basmu).^ 

Length and dlugoSd may also bo used in the set phraiss' to tmn by two hngths 
— wygrai o dwie dhtgoici (mainly in horBe racing, cycling and boat racing). 

The Polish noun pieniqdz is an abstract economio concept^ whereas its 
plural form pieniqdze stands for funds, banknotes and coins. Interestingly 
enough^ this relation in English works the other way round. Singular money 
is oonoretej whereas plural monies is an abstract term Uisd in banking. None 
of these forms can be modified by a numeraL 

Weight behaves similarly to measurements: it is often met in plural when 
expressing heaviness of particular objectSj often in a numerioal fornij (e.g* 
iha weights of the planets). 

The Polish noun tvaga {oi§mr) is rarely used in plural wagi^ except for set 
-^spressions miary % wagi — weights mid measures and podnosMfhie ci§mf6w. 

Another abstract concept, time, is often pluralized to denote a specified 
period, such as: the times of Henry VIII. Parallelly in Polish: abstract cms 
Tersus czaay stanislawowskie. Numerals never modify Hmes or cmsy, but ad- 
jectives dOj e.g. good times — dobre cmsy. 

The undoubtedly abstract noun Ime can have a plural form lovea in the 
sense of love affairs, such as: "loves like ours have always been hated*" (Jones 
1975 : 603). In Polish this form is even more common: miloici Woltera^ miloici 
mojego iyoia, ^ Numerals are hever used in such phrases* 

The item beauty has mainly the qualitative character, but it can also 
denote a person or an object which is particularly beautiful: twofarnous bmuties 
of those tirmSj the beauties of Donne^s poetry. 

Evil is an abstract concept of wrong-doing, but it can be reclasaifled to 
naean an evil thing or deedj as in: choosing the lesser of the two evils > Polish 
zlo has no plural form in any case. 

Art (as well as FoUsh sztuka) stands for all creative skills and achievements 
of humanity, but when we want to stress its concrete branches we can use 
the plural form arts (e.g. fine arts, Master of Arts) sztuki (s^tuhi pifAni, sMtuM 
plastyc^n^. ^^SSb of these foms can Ke use(fwiih a numeral7^n37^tt5e'*^ir 
these expressions are kind of set phrases even the adjectival modification is 
veiy limited. 

The noun good denotes some abstract qualities, but goods have gradually 
cpme to mean commodoties or merchandise* Polish dohro is also used as an 
abstract conceptj whereas its plural form means either real property (e*g, 
^bra ziernshie) or good things (e.g. dobra doczesne). Both formsj goods and dobra, 



' SJP and ^himik PopranmBj Polszczyzny do not oonAnaa this usage. 

« The entry m%M6 is epacified **blm*' in SJP and in Slownik Poprawntj PoUgmymy, 
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mamot b© modified by nmmTOda, eseept for a qaaoiflo eooaomio use, a,g., 

B^oally K/a denotes a state of bemg alive, Md as such eaimot be plupa- 
Uied, but when it mea^a a state of existence of an individual or wban it refers 
to tenaoity of life it hai a plural form as in: Mow mmy liv^ were hst in 
occkfenl?, A has nine lives. 

The plural form of iyme is not acoeptable in Polish (unless we consider 
highly eoUoquial "uratowal dwa iyoia ludzkie"), except for one ve^ speoiflo 
ooUoquid use: the Waraaw dally **2yoie Wars^awy" is often abbreviated 
to "%eie", and thus we sometimes buy dwa ''Zyoia", The same applies to 
other names of newspapera: *-Kultura*S "PoUtyka", etc* 

Besides denoting dying in the geneKbl sense death can also apply to iadi- 
vidu^ instances of death, as in: TMre were many deatha ofinfluewm laai tidnter. 
In Polish we have two ^arate items: non-plurali^ed dmierd, and pluralized, 
countable zgon. 

Pinally, abstract nonm with ^eaa suffix can be found in such phriwes as: 
small Jdndmssea ^ acts of Wndness, difflGuUies — diffleult problsms, or seam- 
ingly odd "obvioumesies*' (Althusser 1970 : 146) or *'bittemesses" (Jones 
1975 : 26), The phenomenon is much more common in Polish, e,g, iwic^myd 
grmozno4ci, prairid uprmjmoioi, toAuM zhHitooieL Both Polish and English 
examples cannot be modified by numerals* 

Finally, the abstract noun osmz^naii {omsUf piemqd^y) — saving {of time, 
of money ) can be pluraU^ed to oszdz^dfioSci ^ savinffs to denote the money 
saved up, 

1,2 J, Another type of reclassiflcation from the graeral to the pMrtioular 
is represented by various ^lls, which, abstract in themselves, result in con- 
wete products, 

For instance, such nouns as smlpture, paiTUingj engraving, tmiting, poetry 
are not pluraUzed when they stand for a skill, but they cm have a plural 
oountable form when they denote a concrete product of this skill. Thus we 
neTO""teveT^li^^^BiiSf^Wp 
mgravingB, 

Apparently the form tmtings, e,g, Ben Jon$m*s writings , cannot be pre- 
ceded by a numerri, since it is predominantly used as a collective noun de- 
noting the writer's literary output as a whole. The form pOBtrios is possible, 
but very rare. 

This kind of relation is much less common in Polish; apparently, it con- 
cerns only three nouns: rzeiba, pomja and pismo. However, while plural 
i^d5^ can be preceded by a numeral when individual works of art are meant, 
the form pomje and pistm are used similarly to writings, i,e, as oolleotive 
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nouns denofcing the Uteraiy , output, e.g. pomje Norwidaf pisrm JBokslatm 
Pmm,^ While speaking about individual countable piecas of poetry wo haTO 
to use the form poerm ^ w^fsm, 

1*2,3. The next tj^e of reclassifleation concerns continuous, non-concreta 
natural phenomena and eleHaents, such as light ^ fire, 8now, mini waUr and 
mnd, and their individual, concrete, non-eontinuoua forms and instances of 
occurrence, i.e. UghtB (iources of light), firea (instances of burning), mowB 
(snowfalls or enow expanses), fainB (fainfalls), waUra (water expmses), or 
sands (sand eKpanfies). Countable form of these is hardly possible, and must 
be definitely rejected in the case of waUrs and mnda. The countable form of 
fires seems to be acceptable only when we speak about instances of destructive 
burning, such as: Wb ham already had two foreat fires this week. 

The Polish equivalents reveal the same kind of regularity: Amatlo, opM, 
dym, mgla, snieg, deszcz, woda, pia&ek, I6d as general denotations of natural 
phenomena are always singular. The possibility of a plural form appears 
with individual instances of their occuj^ence, as in: mpalme Matlai dyyn^ 
fabrycme, ognie ofiarne, mgly i zamglmia, glqbokiB iniegh ukvme desmm^ wody 
teryiorialne, piashi Mmouma, lody na rzece. Numerals are basically not used 
in such phrases, except perhaps for iwiaila and ognie,^ 

1.2.4, The last section in this paragraph presents several examples which 
do not fit into patterns outlined above but which still stand in accordance 
with the general pattern given in IJ. For inatancei the plants such as grmB 
or paprika are not generally pluraliged when they stand for a species, but 
when we mean individual plants of grass or individual pods of paprika wa 
often use the form grasses or paprikas. Polish equivalents follow the same 
pattern: trawa — (uncountable) trawy^ as in trav^ poMkly, and papryka ^ 
(countable) paprykif as in pokroid dwie papryki. 

The last problem in this section is pluraUdng the nouns in set phraser 
smelling salts, Epsom salts, table waters ^ sole trzeiwiqce, ruchmne piaaki, wody 
^drcjowe. Obviously, numerals are not acceptable in these phrases. 

1,3, Tli§ hitherto applied criferia do not cover a number of semanticaUy 
reclasaified pluraligations which appear in a very specific, usually unique 
context. Tor instance, the shareholders of steel and oil corporations would 
ask How are ateehl or ffow are oilsl ^ meaning, of course, the position or 
price of ihares of oil and steel companies. 



' There ii it ill flnother roeaning of pismo ^ "an offloial document' % in which it is- 
also UEcd as a Coiin table plural. 

• I do not coniider her© inch idioms an gm w dwa ognie, bosM wi^ym w dwa ognim 
— paraUel to English huw€m% two firea, , . • 
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Some Mitanranti lerre set mealg oalled tea or aflemom tea and in thli 
eonm tea cm he used In the coTjntable plural, as in- The waitreia has aened 
fifteen teaa since three o'clock. 

Both Poliah and English nouns expressing numbers can be reolassifled 
into the plural, e.g. when we mean size of shoes (Ozy aq aiddmiMl, I wear 
sevena) or tram numbers {Pnejechaly dvne tnynaatM). Another interesting 
example of such usage is the sailor's term the foaring forties — ryt^c czler- 
dziestM denoting the stormy regions between 40° and 80° south latitude. 

The plural form of Ud — My is also used in the sense of frozen sweete. 
Interestingly enough, the plural has to be maintained regardless of the number 
of portions. The English equivalent, ice-cream, is similarly reolassifled, or 
rather, abbreviated to ice or icea, but the plural and singular forms are here 
used regularly, i.e. we ask for om vMer-ice or two lemon ices. 

One of the meanings of air denotes appearance or manner, as e.g. He 
has fF,n air of importance, but when used In plural, in such an expression as 
give oneself airs, it slightly changes its meaning into unnatural pretentiouB 
behaviour. 

The Polish noun chleb can also be used in plural in the sense: "loaves of 
bread", but, unlike the previous examples, where the numeral modifloation 
was only acceptable, it is now necessa^, as in: Mam hupiS dim chhhy. 

Our final example here is the pluralization of Aura in ioierai kurze. 

1.4. In this section we shall deal not only with number, but also with 
gender. Namely, some of the nouns which distinguish masculine and feminine 
forms have the possibiUty of reclassifying their plural maseuUne forms to 
stand for dual gender as well. Thus, while the singular form actor refers al- 
ways to a man, the plural form aetora denotes either both men and women 
or men only. In fact, the sense of actors as regaris gender is solely dependent 
on the context, for it means "two men" in: Oolaa and Brando are actora, but 
men and women in the diotiona^ entiy otcast in SOED: "...the set of aotore 
collectively. 



Among the nouns which are morphologically unmarked for gender (brother — 
aister, brat — sioaira) only a few can presumably be used in the dual gender 
sense, e.g. doga — pay. An additional example in Polish is the dialectal use of 
qjcotvie in the sense of "parents". 

Moirhologioally marked nouns, both Polish and English, allow possibiliti» 
for the dual gender plural. In English this would concern the nouns taking 
-eaa feminine sufflx: god, ateward, Hon, tiger, and, especially, author and poet^ 
since authwesa and poeteaa forms are rare. PoUsh nouns taking feminine suf- 
fixes -ico (hot — kodca) and -ka (kelmr — kelnerka) are also subject to reclas- 
sification. 
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There are, howevOT, seTeral pairs which mil probably not be reolMsiflrf, 
apparently beeauw the masouline/femlnin© ^stinqtion li unlikely to be 
disregarded {duke — dmhesSf empemr — BmpresSt haiqi§ ^ k&i^ina, 0€8ar% — 
mrwwa^ krdl — krdlowa). 

Interestingly enough, stalUom and TMfetf, which are masculine and fe- 
minine reBpeotively, are supplemented by the thirdronly dual form — horses. 
{In Polish ogiery ~ klaom ^ konie). 

Contrary to EngUsh, the Polish system of numerals can disambiguate the 
gender of personal nouns. Namelyj cMterej namzyciek refers to men, cwtery 
nauc^ycielM to women, whereas cmoro nauczycieli — to both men and women. 
Still, as the collective numerals can modify only personal nouns, the problem 
of gender of animal nouns remains unsolved. 

2, The second part of the present paper presents another baiis for plurali- 
zation of mass nounsj the one which was briefly mentioned by Quirk et aL 
(1972), Kat2 (1972), Gleason (1965), Lyons (1968) and Jacobs and Bosen^ 
baum (1968). 

A Orammar of OontBmporary En^luh considers the plural form of such 
maua nouns as bread, as in: What breads have you got todayl to be the case of 
convt raion of a mass noun into a count noun; brmds In that ease means kinds 
Of typm of bread (Quirk et aL 1972 i 128 n. [a]). 

Thii explanation, however, cannot be accepted as satisfactory, since 
[+Count] and [—Count] are ffpiitactic features and the conversion from 
[^Count] to [+Count], being an exaDapl© of syntactic, not semantic, ahlftj 
cannot account for the new interpretation of meaning. The syntactic shift 
from mass to count can also be understood as the shift from the colleetive 
reference to the distributive one. It is the case in Quirk's example, but such 
a statement does not exhaust the semantic interpretation of the sentence, 
since what the speaker has in mind is not loaves of bread, but kinds of bread, 
i.e* distributive reference is here a reference to variety as well. 

TOie re are other reasons to claim th at It la semantic, not ayntactlo reclas- 
siflcation that underlies such forms. Jlrst, the addition of th© plural ending 
does not automatically entail countabillty, i.e. acceptability of numeral 
modification. What is morie, the plural form itaelf often requires some con- 
textual justification. The most common contextual means which enables 
us to use th^ plural in the sense of "Hnds" is the adjective different ^ in 
Polish, parallelly, rdiny. The need to use differmt becomes more obvious if 
we try to modify the **kinds" plurals vnth numerals. In the majority of cases 
native sp^kers confirm that phrases with numerals and differmt — rMny 
{two different inkSf dwa rMm atrarmnty) are perfectly acceptable and unambi- 
guous, while these with numer. In only (Uwo inks, Wwa ^rarmrUy, ? five f mis ^ 
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fptfrf paiiw) are at the test substandard, ^ffermt — rdiny can obvicrusly 
be lubgtituted by other contexts, or ©ven extra-Unqiiiatic situation, as long 
as the reference to types is ol^riy indicated. 

Contrary to most ©samplas in part 1, none of the cases of **Mnds" reolas- 
siflcation brings about the formation of a new lexieal item — the orUy modi- 
fieation concerns the field of reference. 

The esamplea from both languages are presented in Table L 
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Engligh lexical 












SOED 




Polish 


SJP 




item 




mant 


equiyaient 




mant 


gold 


+ 




zloto 






moat 
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mifso 
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chooao 






ser 
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bread 
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clileb 






lugar 






cukier 


blm 




coal 
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wfgiel 
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ink 


+ 




atrament 






oil 
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+ 


olej 
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fuel 
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paliwo 




+ 


tobaeeo 






tyton 






%VOQd 






drewno 


blm 




■wool 






weina 
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silk 






jadwab 


-h 
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cotton 




+ 


baweina 


blm 


+ 


"wine 






%vino 




+ 


beer 






phvo 


+ 


+ 


brandy 




+ 


koniak 




+ 


red 




+ 


cserwied 


blm 


+ 


violet 






fiolet 




+ 


steel 




± 


stal 


+ 


+ . 


glass 






szklo 


+ 


+ 



• " + "^"klndH" plafat eenflrmed, 



Only some of the entries in SOED haTe '*Wnds of" in the list of their 
readings. We could assume that separate entries are giTen to those items which 
are Yery common in this particular form but it is impossible to judge whether 
the form woola is more popular than silks ^ still, wools in the sense '"kinds of 
wool" have a reading in SOED, while silhs do not. Even if we refer to reality, 
it is equally mMj to enumerate kdnds of wool (shetland wool, lamb wool), 
and the Unds of silk (natural silk, Chinese silk). 

The example of "*kinds" plural in SJP are ve^ rare and many nouns are^ 
elasiified '~b]m'\ It s^ms that the examples given are in a way incidental,. 
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while the regularity as auoh is not recogaizBd at all. lb ia pmbably due to the 
fact that the examplea In SJP are taken from libai-.ipy worki, whoraaa the 
usage in question is oolloquial. 

Csermen, for inatanoe, is apeolfied "blm" while a-b orltioi often use the 
form cserwt nie to denote variouB shadea of ro I. 

Ser in SJP is aaaigned the plural form sery, but oaly as lumps of oheaae 
we can buy in shops, whereas we undeniably can say: Nie lubiq oatrych serdw 
Atrament has not "blm" speoiflcation, but the entry does not give any 
plural example, while we often pro .uoe auoh a form in senteooea like: Nk 
podobajq mi aif kolorowe atramenty. 

SJP giTea the example of the plural form okje only in the context olme 
iwm, which would rather fit into the pattern of 1.2.4., whereas there ia a 
popular form smary i oleje which denotes "kinds of". Analogously, pmliwo 
IS pluraUzed to paliwa when different kinds of fuel are meant, e.g. paliwa 
plynm. 

The pipe smoker will certainly say tyionie to denote different blends of 
tobacco. 

Wdna has not "blm" speciaoation in SJP as hawdna has, but the examples 
given in the entry again do not include the shop advertisment wdny. Of all 
fabrics only ieijwi entry contains adequate examples {jedtoMe aztmsne i na- 
turalne). 

The treatment of the names of drinks ia also incoherent: phoo has the 
example piimiffljnfi, while toino has none, a'though we can say wina emrwone, 
wina slohwe, etc. 

As regards other diotionariea, Webater'a dictiona^ doaa not recognize 
such possibiUties of plural formation, although some entries contain a few 
uncommented examples, e.g. writing inks. Identical approach can be observed 
in Sloumik Poprawmj PoUsczymy — in some entries we are giren an example, 
e.g. aaki warzywm in the entry of aok, but in the remaining cases the "kinds" 
plural is dlaregarded. 

3. In the present part I intend to analyse a very speciflo usage of plurals 
of both mass and count nouns, when the phrases in question stand for portions. 

3.1. Let us first ooiwider "portiona" pluralizations of mass nouns. For 
instance, in Pollah we order dwa mkka, Imy kawy, dwk herbaty, ottsry piwa, 
dwa aoki pomaramzowe or trzy kaniaki. SJP conflrmi only the most common 
forma of the "portions" plural: kawy, herbaty and piwa, whereas the ooher 
examples are not mentioned, and mkho is even marked as "blm". 

Also in the entry of the baiically maaa noun mpa the phrases denoting 
portions, auoh aa: dwie zupy mlecme are not disoussed. The other, still mora 
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colloquial, form of ordering soup — dwic pomidorowe^ dwie ogdrhQwe, etc, 
is not considered either, 

Pr^umably, SJP aokiiowledges the possibility of such a reclaisification 
of nouna into the **portioni" plural, but only in the most common cases. 

Parallel English nouns can often be found in simUar contexts: two coffaeSf 
four brandies, two beers, four juic^. The e^a of milk is a little doubtful, as 
not all my iirformants confirmed the possibility of pluraL As regards SOBDs 
it does not exemplify such a regularity at all, while Webster's dictionary 
discusaes the **portions'' plural of coffeBj beer and whUkey — juice and feaj 
however, are again left out. 

Contra^ to the examples in parts 1 and 2 **portion8** phrases are obliga- 
torily modified by numerals, as without the need to express plurality ^ definite 
number of portions, the reclassification of a noun would be unnecessary and 
the plural form nonsensioaL Thus* this time, the syntactic ehange accom' 
panying the semantic reclassification is fully regular: [—Count] changes into 
[+Count]. 

3.2. Types of reclassifieation presented so far concerned only mass nouns* 
The "portions'* shift, howeTer, covers count nouns as wellp and, since their 
plumi form is ^ammatioal, the reclassification enforces iti reformulation. 

A pm, a bean^ a Jhoodh, a muahroom have regular plural forms jpe^, &eaM, 
noodles i mushrooma, which, except being standard plurals, are used to denote 
the name of a dish or a portion of this dish. Thus the numeral modification 
of these nouns, e.g.^ two peM, three beanM, is meaningful only when we speak 
about separate items, as in: There were only two pms in the pod. 

Using numerals as modiflera to cases denoting portions of a dish would 
be co^using, hence the natural way to ask for a given number of portions is: 
mwhfooms for two, peas for e^e, etc. 

The regularity is also TBry common in Polish, i.e, nouns such as: nalednik, 
piecmrka, pym, kn^el^ pierSg^ etc., ha^e regular plural forms which can be 
modified by numerals when denoting separate objects (e.g. zjeid dwa ru^ledniki), 
but the same plurals are pre- or post-modifi^ by the phrase composed of a 
numeral and rmy when they stand for more thm one portion* e.g. pierogi 
dwa rmy^ trzy razy knedle, etc, or by the word raz when only one portion is 
tneant (raz naleSniki), 

Ofoszek is a singular collective form for pea seeds, ^ so when it stands for 
a portion of peas the form groszki is definitely rejected and it is pluralized 
by means of rmy, Famlka, however, can be unambiguously pluraliied in both 



• The plural form groszM is iwed only in the lenae of "polka dot pattern". 
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wayi: P^rosz^ duie fasolki j brdonsku or P^rom dwa razyjasolk^ po bre- 
tonsku, 

A diminutiTe form buracmk has a regular countable plural form, thus 
a portion of a Tegetable called huromH has to be plurahzad with Tmy or 
equivalent phrasei. 

The same rule will also hold for the nouns not haTi^ a eingukr form, 
e.g, Polish fTytki. As regards English chi^B, this form can be refen^ to the 
singular a chip in the same way as, e.g., no^lm. 

SOED, as well as Webster's diotiona^, do not consider the possibility of 
plurals meaning dishes in any of the eases mentioned above; all the nouns are 
analysed only from the point of view of their singular form and plural forms 
are not assigned any specific meaning. 

SJP acknowledges plural forms in the sense of *'portions-- in thorn cases 
where this vaiy form is the dominant one (Mualca, knedel, pierog, pym), and 
in these entries the nouns in question are followed by ''^wykle Im" epeoifica' 
tion (usually in plural). 

In the entries of piecmrka and naleinik there is no '*zwykle Im'' and thus 
the plural ©samples quotad do not exemplify the issue now under consi- 
deration. 

Also the entries of gromek and fmolkxb do not emphasize the possibility 
of reclassiflcation, both nouns are defined as eolleotive for seeds or plants. 

The specific plural usago of buraczki is discussed as a separata item and 
clasaified "zTv^kle lm'% . 

. Finally^. /r|/^At, as not having a singular form at all, are classified /*blp" 
(no singular), 

3 J. The last section in this part presents a few items of minor importanoej 
which, however, add something to our discussion of specific behaviour of 
plurals in contests denoti^ portions. 

The English nouns cafte and pie, can have two lexical readings expr^sed 
by Polish cioBto and cia&iko. However, not all Mnda of cakes are available in 
both variants, and thus a customer a^ng for a chmeB-mke or two appU-piea 
will be served a piece or pieces of cake, not the whole cake or even more 
than one. 

In Polish we presumably can cite only two nouns which allow such a 
usage: tort and keka (we order dwa torty, trzy kekay, etc.). Sirnik and pUrnih 
are common both as big and small cakes so the order dim mmiki clearly refers 
to small cakes. 

Except for the possibility of count and mass usage of cake, the dictionaries 
do not confirm th© acceptability of the above phases. 
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ftmumably, th© examples analyfisd m this part show that the name of a. 
diih or a drink, when printed m a menu card, be treated as a aingular^ 
unmodiied form denoting a portion. Since this form may be mass or count, 
or even plural, its numeral modification or plural form may deviate from what = 
we consider to be correct phrases. However, these ^^deviations" not only do- 
not make the phrases nonaenaical, but, on the contra^, are the only means 
to make them meaningful in a given content. 

What is also worth noticing is the fact that the reclassifleation presented 
in thispart allows for true countability, including singular and plural. Namely,, 
the fora one hmr — jedno piwo is as much reelassifled as tiuo beers ^ dwa piwal 
since beer is basically not coimtablo. 

Finally, it is the first case in this paper in which one semantic regularity 
results in more than one kind of phrase i^ the surface struoture: one brcmdu 
and pea^ for one, two brandm and pms for two, etc. This confirms our earlier 
claim that semantics is here prior to syntax. 

4, The final part of the present paper discusses stylistic and semantie 
consequencies of form variance ^ generaUy speaking, the variant pluTals ar^ 
overt signs of ambiguity, which in singular can be revealed only by the con- 
text, 

4,1. The first section of the present p^ is devoted to the analysis of these ^ 
nouna which have more than one plural form and the variant forms of which 
belong to different registeiB of the language or are stylisticaUy marked for- 
some specific use. 

For instance, foreign plurals of English nouns often occur in variation with 
regular plurals. As it was pointed out by Quirifc et al. (1972 : 181), the foreipi. 
plurals, such as: formulae, antennae, ^pmdicea, ate,, tend to occur in techni- 
cal usage, whereas the regular ones, such as: formulm, amnnaa, appendixes^ 
etc., — in everyday speech. 

Howeve -, when we consult the dictionari^ many cas^ appear to be con» 
troversial (e.g. SOED claims the form antmmLa to be occasional, while The- 
Advanced Leamefa BicHanary rejects it altogether). 

In Polish the irregular stylistically marked plural fom is to be found in 
the class of masculine human nouns, such as rfoitor, robotnik, Framuz, etc,^ 
which, having the regular plurals, like: doktorzy, f^oimcy, Francum, etc., (i.e*. 
according to human declension) can also be used in the dorogato^ sense in 
the form doktory, r^otniki, Francmy, (i.e. according to non^human declension) 
However, not all the nouns have tie \wiant derogatoiy form, and in theM^^ 
cases the demonstrative adjective remains as the only sign of sylistic marMng,, 
e,g,, ci malarm — ie malarze. 
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The noun anM is also a very mt©raating example from the styliitio point 
of Tiaw; thoro are three plural forms of aniol: aniohtme — found in religious 
textSj anieli — omotional, gomewhat obsolete, and anioly — used in eYeiyday 
style. 

4.2, The present section is devoted to the problem of nouns having more 
than one lexical reading when one of these readings requires a different plural 
form* In these oases the plural form can be interpreted to have the quality of 
differentiating not only atylistiCj but also semantic values^ the more so as in 
all the examples below the singular declension does not have any overt signs 
of ambiguity. 

The English examples are not numerous and they are included in most 
English grammars. They are: brother — brothers (members of the same fa- 
mily) and brethren (members of the same religious aociety); penny — pennies 
{individual coins) and pence (items in British currency); indm — indexes 
(t€tbles of contents, lists of items given at the end of books) and indices (fo- 
refingera, markers). Finally, there is a group of animal names iflshf antelope, 
reindeer i flounder^ herring) which take the -a ending when they denote diffe- 
rent individuals (the fishes of the Baltic Sm) and the 0 ending when they stand 
for hunting quarries {they caught only a few fish). 

In Polish such meaiungful variants are much more common, I^t us con- 
sider two examples suggested by J. TokwsM (1973 : 99): aht and organ, AU 
is usually plurahzed to (countable) akty, but when it stands for official docu- 
menfjaj it receives the Latin ending -a {akta^^i and the numeral modification 
is rejected. Organ has the plural form argany in blologiaal sense, but organa 
when it denotes institutions, offices or journals* This distribution of plurals 
is confimed by Sloumih Ortogfaficzny and Slmmik Poprawnej PoUzczymyf but 
not by SJP, which gives the form organs only as an obsolete ones and does 
not quote any examples of this use. Like aktUf the form organa seems to be 
somewhat * ■reluctant" to accept plurals. 

The noun oko has two possible plurals: oc%y (the former dual number) — 
eyes, and oka — eyes of fat on soup, meshes in a net. Ucho has the plural form 
uszy (also former dual number) in the sense of ears, but wha when it means 
**a handle" .Interestingly enough, the forms oczy and uszy never occur with 
ordina^ numerals, but with collective ones, as in: dwoje^ ootu, uszu. 

The noun krdl has the plural form krdhtvie (human declension) when it 
means "male ruler of a state", but krdle (non-human declension) when it 
•denotes a playing card with a picture of a Idng. The entry of krdl in SJP dis- 
cusses both readings, but the change of declenaion and plural form is not en- 
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countered. Slownih Orlografiatny and Shwrnk Poprawny Pokmiymy, on tha 
other hand, diaouss each of the readings and its deolension in aaparate en- 

Betnan, gonim or ahoossk follow human maiouline declenalon and hare 
the plural forma hBtmani, goAcy and akomhowie when they denote a miUtanr 
commander in former Poland, an errand-boy and a jumper respeotiyely but 
when they denote pieoes in oheas, i.e., a queen, a biahop and a knight, pespeo- 
tiToly, the deolension beoomes non-human and the plural forma have different 
endings: hetmmy, gonoa, skociki. 

The diotiona^ interpratation of these plurals does not always confirm our 
obserrations. SJP, for instance, classifies the form hBtrnmy as obsoleta. Also 
the forma gonoe and gomowk are given in SJP as obsolete plurab of goniee 
while the form goney is olaisified as the only modern one. HoweFer, the part 
of the entry devoted to chesa givea the example "gonoe jednokolorowe", 
although no plural varianta are aoknowledged at the beginning. Slownih Po- 
Poprawny PoUzmymy omits the "chess" meaning in the case of hetm%n and 
skomki the entiy ot goniee has this meaniiig in the list of its readings, but no 
▼ananoe of forms is here enoountered. Slownih Ortograficmy, on the other 
hand, leaves out the variants of gonim and shocmk. 

The noun azaoh is perhapa the moat controveraial In this group. When it 
stands for a monaroh its plural form is amohowie, but its second plural variant 
amehy is also ambiguous. It can denote the game of oheas. or a chess sat and 
m thesa senaea it occurs only in plural, or it can stand for a oheok position in 
chess, and it is then common both in singular and in plural, e.g., dad komui 
dwa smchy wjednsj pirtii. 

In SJP the entry azaeh is formally aaaigned the plural form azaohowia 
and the other form is not given in any of its subseotions, although it is preaent 
m the eiamplea to the sections disoussing the game and the set of pieeas. A 
part of the entry devoted to a ohoofc gives neither forma nor examples of 
plural. 

In Sbwmk Ortograflozny we can flnd three entries* 1. szioh — azaohowie 
(shah), 2, azaeh (a oheok) — no plural form given, and 8. amehy (ohoss) — no 
smgular form. The interpretation in Shwnik Poprawny PoUzczyzny is more or 
loss the same, but the entry of "a chesk" is elasiiflsi "zwykle Im" (usually 
no p'.ural). 

4.3. Pinally, we must consider the oases where the plural form of a noun 
can be used in two or more different meanings. For instance, wzgl^y {powoda. 

nim wzgkdy poUtyezm versus darzyd kogoi wzgl^dami), alrony(dwie alrony 
mgainisnia vevam jego ojosyste alrony), harwy {barwy sajainicze versus barwy 
hlubowe), kahry (in the sense of "colours" versus "rosy oomplexlon"). And in 
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EngUah' mlours can be interpreted in three ways — 1. tintSj hues, 2. m flag, 
3. oolours of a clnb, regiment, etc. 

I found only one example common to Polish and English: a^h — popM 
denotes a powder remainmg after something has btamt. Its plural a&hes — 
popMy either means the same as ash or refers to burnt or cremated remains of 
the human body, 

4.4, This section discusses subject names with -icb ending: matheTnaticSi 
linguutics, etc.; both English subject names and their Polish equivalents are 
usually not plural ized, There are several studiesj however, which developed 
more than one system that can bear the name of the study itself and thus 
created the need for using thera in the plural form. 

In this sense these terras are usually modified by an adjective, e.g.j ma- 
ny^valued logicSf modal logios, iwii-Euclidmn geometries^ Boolean algebra&. The 
Polish equivalents are analogoui except for algcbry Booh' a. 

Neither Polish nor English dictionaries consider the possibility of such a 
use: Slawnik Popraimej Polazczyzny classifies all the three nouns as not 
having the plural form (*'blm*'); in SJP only logiha is specified in this way. 

4.5, The last section in this part is devoted to several miicellaneous cases* 
There are some nouns, like, for example, fume, which can be used both in 

singular and in plumi without a change of meaning. The same applies to 
sky — skies, but the plural Mes has an additional, metaphorical intttpreta- 
tion — as a synonym of heaveiis (Polish nieba is used only in this metaphori- 
cal senBe). 

The singular forms of the nouns ryby and kaiq&ka are sometimes used in a 
coUectiTe sense, as in: ryba dziS bierze or kmqika polska ma dobrq slaw^ m gra- 
nicq. 

The following examples illustrate the possibility of using a singular fotm 
with coileotive reference in the phrases concaming doing shoppirig* Mascu- 
line nouns are here used in plural: kupilam memniaki^ burahif while feminine 
nouns in singular: kupilam marchew, pielruszkq. The names of fruity however, 
are used in plural regardless of gender. 

Interesting examples can also be encountered among geographioal names, 
e.g. the form Ameryki denoting North and South America and the Ameri^ 
cos — for both continents and (Antral America considered together; diflrerent 
meanings of India — Jndie^ India — Indiesi the form the Two CMtmb often 
tJied by journalists to denote China Taiwan; and, finally, the iwne of 
^e former kingdom including Naplw and Sicily — KrdlMwo Obojga Sycylii, 
in ]^glish — Thi Kingdwn^ of Tico Sidlies. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The general conclusions can. be summed up in the following atatements: 

1. Mass nouns can be used in the plui^l (but not in the itandard sense), 
when a samantia reclassiflcation, i,e., a partial change in meaning, is inToU 
ved. 

2. As a result of the reclassiflcation we often obtain a new lexical reading 
of an item J which, however, preserves high degree of semantic similarity. In 
other oases the field of refei^nce of the item is altered (limited or modifled). 

3. Semantic reolassiflcation may account for such regularities as: sub- 
stance — product relation, partioularization of general concepts, plurals of 
mass nouns meaning "kinds", plurals of mass and count notms denoting por- 
tions, ete. 

4. Reclassification originates on the semantic level and thus its formal, 
syntactic aspect reveals many irrogularities (possibility of the plural form is 
not always followed by the use of the a article in singular, numeral modifica- 
tion is often restricted or unacceptable, in many eases the presence of the ad- 
jective different — rosnij is the prerequiste of acceptability, etc-). 

5. If the noun has more than one plural form, its plural variants may bo 
stylistically marked or reveal semantic differences within an ambiguous item^ 

6. The final conclusion is that in certain contexts the plural is an overt 
sign of semantic reclassification, and not just a grammatical device used to 
indicata plurality pure and simple. 
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LEXICAL COHESION IN TEXT ANALYSIS 



Aleksakdeb Szwedes 

I. Beaides grammatical cohesion express^ by such means as tens© ge- 
quence, reference, giTen new uiformation struoture, etc., there is also a con- 
dition on the well-formedness of a taxt horn the iesical point of Tiew— LEX- 
ICAXi COHESION. In the sequence of sentences like (1) 

(1) 1 heard footsteps. A mgyn was coming, 

cohesion relation holds betw^n/oo^^^apj and any of the using-feet-as^the^main- 
-source-of-motion Terbs, as weU as between fo^step^ and ma?i. It wouldn't 
hold between footsteps and crawl in the same example although feet are also- 
inyolved in crawUng (as some of us have no doubt experienced), or between 
footstepa and mng. Likewise it wouldn't hold between footetepa and car, 

lexical cohesion ranges from a rery simple case of repetition of the lexi- 
cal item, aa in (2) 

(2) He arrived at 10:00. In London his amral was a real flensation, 
to cases in which lexical cohesion is not explicitly express^, as in (3) 

(3) He hit hard and felt excruciating pam in his hand. 

where the cohesive items are hU and fmnd, no matter whether haiid is Patient 
or Instrumental; to cases requiring fairly well deTclo^ deduction and/or 
'^knowledge of the world'', as in G. Lakoff *s (1971) example 

(4) Nixon was elected, but the blacks won't revolt. 

The inteipretation of (3) and (4) in terms of cohesion requires recognition of a. 
number of presuppogitions. 

2, The term presupposition has been used in a variety of senses, most 
often without sufficient clarity (cf. Chomsky's (1972) statement '^there are a. 
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number of different kinds of preauppositloris that haTe not been diitinguiihed 
with sufficient clarity'' (p. 112). Fillmore (1909) defines the preiuppositiona 
-of a sentence as those conditions which must b© satisfied before the sentence 
can be used to make an aaaertionj ask a question, gi%^e a command, express a 
filing, etc, R. Gardner (1971) discusses a number of v-arious senses in which 
the term has been used by Fregej Strawson and Sellars (see also Keenan 
X1971)for the discussion of logical and pragmatic prosuppositions). Jeas AUwood 
(1971) for the discussion of logical and pragmatiG presuppositions). Jens All- 
wood (1975) distinguishes five differont typos of presuppositions: 

1) the speaker's actual belief j 

2) the listener's actual belief, 

3) exhibited conventional presuppositionSj 

4) exhibited rational presuppositions, 

5) exhibited natural presuppositions. 
3) is further subdivided into 

a) presuppositions tied to lexical items — LEXICAL PRESOTPOSL 
TIONS; 

b) presuppositions tied to conventional means for marking the information 
structure of a sentence, i,e, word order, intonation and duration, to 

mark topic and focus of a sentence THEilATIC PRESUPPOSITIONS. 
An example of lexical presupposition in (5) 

<5) John hit Bill again. 

is the word again which implies that John hit Bill beforoj at least once* 

In spite of many attempts to clarify the coneaptj it still remains vague 
and more and more often called in question, Lightner (1976), in his review 
of Choms^'s paper (1972) sayg; *'Chomafcy simply ASSUMES that presup- 
positions, conditions on discourse, etc, are in the same domain of grammar* 
That this assumption is correct is not at all clear to me; many of the 
statements about what one is entitled to assume, what is natural to assume, 
and so on, seem to be more sociologiGal than linguistic''. Quite recently Lycan 
and Boer criticised the concept of presupposition very strongly, questioning 
the very foundation of it. 

3. In his book SomB aspecta of test grammar, van Dljk (1972) suggested 
that in addition to the deep structure postulated for sentences and information 
^n rolations between various text elements, the deep structure of a text 
will have to contain all presuppositions for all sentences in the text! * 'Since 
presuppositions are always represented as sentences, we may consider the set 
of preiuppositions, followed by the Bentence(i) presupposing them, to be part 
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of a test" (p. 103). "We assume that premippositioiis ar© preceding senten- 
ces". This is also what Gleason (1968) seamed to have in mind when he wrote: 
"Sentences will never be fully described apart from the discoiirse in which 
they occur, and by which they are moulded'' (p. 45—46). B. Lakoff (1971) 
wrote that 'Sve need to incorporate the concepts of presuppositions and de- 
ductions in our grammar' ' (p, 148). 

It would ioem then^ that if presuppositions take the form of sentences, 
deep structiu^es of a text will contain a set of sentences^ each of which will 
represent a minimal step in the '"cause and consequence'' (cohesion) conti- 
nuity. In such a case the deep structure of a text would be equiTalent to a 
full explication (description) of the discourse (of which the text would be 
only an incomplete -written record). It %¥ould also mean that the deep struc- 
ture would always be fully cohesive and would graduariy lose (in many eases) 
its cohesiveness, working its way up to the surface. Thus the transfer from 
cohesion to coherence is a gradual one and cohesion can be Tie wed as a spe- 
cial case of coherence, as a full lexical explication of coherence. 

Anyway, in such a ease rules would have to be formulated that would 
tall us which sentences of the set could or would have to surface to form a 
text, and which would remain as presuppositions. TTiua for the deep struO' 
ture of a text T 

(6) Tdeep^Sj — Sg-^^Sg — S4— 85— Sg— S^— Sg — Sg 

we could have a rule saying that if the sequence T satisfies cartain oonditiona 
then 

(7) 82—83—84— Sg—Ss — S^— Sg— Sg ^ Sj— Sg— Sg 

in wliich case S,, Sg* 84 are taken as presuppositions to S5, and Sg, S^, Sg as 
presuppositioiis to S^ . 

4. In 1971 G. Lakoff suggested that the following presuppositions account 
for cohesion of (4) 

(8) a) Nixon is a Republican. 

b) If a Bepublican is elected, the social welfare programs will be cut* 

c) If social welfare programs are cut, the poor will suffer. 

d) Blacks are poor. 

e) Blacks are discriminated against. 

f ) Blacks form a substantial part of the population. 

g) One would expect that poorj suffering people who are discriminated 
against and who form a substantial proportion of the population would 
revolt, 

7 Papyri 
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For any two sentences we would like to find those elements that they have m 
common and that make them cohesiTe. However, the above presuppoaitions 
not only do not exhaus^all possible preauppositions, but do not explioitly 
Unk the two sentenoeB. The question one aika upon hearing (4) is "Why^" 
(if one does not understand, of course), and the same question is asked when 
one IS given presupposition b), for example. 

In view of what was said in 8, it seems necessary to extend Lakoff 's pre- 
Buppositional component to aomething close to Table I (although the deaorip- 
tion IS given m the form of features, they can be put into sentences quite 
easily, to satisfy van Dijk's postulat©). 

Two probloma arise here: 

a) inflnitenesa of referential features and consequently of the deep atruo- 
ture, 

b) description of the meaning of a lexical item by other lexical items. 
With a), a further question concerns the scope of the deep Btructure i e 
whether deep structure should contain all referential features (an impossible 
solution, it seems), or only some of them, and if so which. With b) the ques- 
tion concerns deacription of lexical items by other lexical items which in turn 
must also be described in some way; a procedure which results in a vicious 
circle. Or should one use semantic primitives, and if so what are they? 

If we aocept the type of representation given in the Table, further ques- 
tions have to be asked. On is whether there is any limit to the ability of de- 
duction (number of presuppositions one can or has to go through to find the 
elemenc hnkmg two given sentonoes), i.e. the distance between cohesive ele- 
ments in torms of degree (depth) of embedding, e.g., between feature 10 and 
28 m the Table (can we have cohesion between, for example, feature 3 and 
feature 632?; if the answer is positive, then on what conditions; if negative 
then where is the limit?). Another question is whether we can have cohesion 
between two underlying features, or must one of the items used as a feature 
appear on the surface. 

There is also the problem of a difference of presuppositions between the 
^aker and the Ustener. Eveiy text has a certain thread of expectations. 
One result of the dilFerence in presuppositions (change of the thread of ex- 
stations) can be exempUfled by the following story: 

(9) Husband to his wife returning at thjee on a winter morning: 

a) H. Where have you been? What have you been doing? 

b) W. Picking cherries. 

c) H. Cherries?! In winter?! 

d) W. I wasn't cold. I had my furooat on, 

■where o) has a different presupposition than d) (c) ~ you can't pick cherries 
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CONCLUSION 



The rola of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have conclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual materia J is absorbed ^ the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented^ and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding , they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances . 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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who, because of their greater experience and knowledge, 
learn concepts with the pictures. Mental ability has been 
examined in its bearings on learning from visuals, and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 
or verbal approach* Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals, in these circumstances, can act as excellent moti^ 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect* Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva- 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved, 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs, a 
factor especially true of adults, and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques. 
In addition, such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual* Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underemphasiEes may be 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns . 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yet another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important ^ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-» 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference* 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size, clarity^ 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large. If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture, will tfcnd to hava their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well, the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another* 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead, to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature, Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less complex illustrations are more readily understood and 
better for the transfer of information. 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con 
elusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extremely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand, color can be important for 
clarification, for attentions-getting, for visibility con^ 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes. Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are accustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it tre.asmits^ but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can become an overload^ resulting in a decrease of 
understanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre-- 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar effect/ written or oral^ and are also vital for 
follow-up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows^ may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals^ and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects. Educa- 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant* 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that commercially made products can 
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seldom fit ^his fluctuating mould . They cannot take into 
account the varying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis, that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group, a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form* Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual materials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirements. Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs ^ and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas ^ for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention # and it is that which makes teacher- 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom. 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf the dav. She is wearina a brown coat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags . 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother* She is wearing blue 
jeans / a blue hat and a red sweater, 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he*s been 
waiting quite a while* He's cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat, 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers. 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she - s a blonde* 
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CONVERSATION 

/A/ Goodness , aren - t these buses slow. If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop, I*m so tired* 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 Yes, I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more. 
What have you been doing? 

/b7 Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat. Now I'm so hot! 
I'll be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat, coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDER! ORDER! 

It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
were beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into summer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves. The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned. 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The role of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies ov'er the past few years have cQnclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual material is absorbed^ the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented # and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding , they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances . 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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Ill 



who, because of their greater experience and knowledge, 



learn concepts with the pictures. 



Mental ability has been 



exajnined in its bearings on learning from visuals, and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 



aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals, in these circiimstances , can act as excellent moti=- 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect* Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva- 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved, 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs, a 
factor especially true of adults, and when the visuals are 
wall incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques* 
In addition, such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual* Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underemphasizes may be 



or verbal approach* 



Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
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misinterpreted 



, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 



materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns. 



by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important/ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele^ 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference. 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size/ clarity/ 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large. If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 



The way in which the illustrations are presented is 



yet another variable* 



Are they to be in a programme paced 
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in trying to scan the whole piGture^ will t&nd to hava their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well, the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another* 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead^ to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature, Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less complex illustrations are more readily understood and 
better for the transfer of information. 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con-- 
elusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extremely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand^ color can be important for 
clarification, for attentions-getting, for visibility con^ 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes. Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are accustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it trs..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can become an overload^ resulting in a decrease of 
understanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre^ 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar effect, written or oral, and are also vital for 
follow-^up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows^ may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits, includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals^ and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use. The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another ; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects. Educa- 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant. 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that commercially made products can 
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seldom fit ^his fluctuating mould . They cannot take into 
account the varying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis, that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group, a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form* Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual materials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirem.ents . Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs, and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas, for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher- 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom* 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf the dav. She is wearina a brown coat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags . 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother* She is wearing blue 
jeans / a blue hat and a red sweater, 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he*s been 
waiting quite a while* He's cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat, 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers. 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she - s a blonde* 
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III CONVERSATION 

/A/ Goodness , aren - t these buses slow. If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop. I*m so tired, 
/i7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 Yes, I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more. 
What have you been doing? 

/b7 Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat. Now I'm so hot! 
1*11 be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat ^ coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDERI ORDER! 

It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
were beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into smnmer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves. The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more* 
Winter had returned* 
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